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members’ art 
wanted 


The staff of the Arts Resource Center 
hopes that the photographs in each issue 
of the JouRNAL form a single unit and so 
leave on the reader's mind a single im- 
pression. To do this we search the catalogs 
months ahead, selecting representative 
paintings as well as drawings or eramples 
of detail that suit themselves to our limited 
space. If we are forlunale, as we have 
been with these examples of Cezanne, and 
museums are as generous as the Chicago 
Art Institule and the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum have been, then we have a wide selec- 
lion from which to choose. 

Now, however, we want to try to build 
a more difficult erhibit — a number show- 
ing AAUW’s members’ art; and we issue 
this plea for your help. 

We need a wide variely of examples — 
a variety in slyle and form as well as 
regional representation. This request for 
variely does not bespeak a fickle mind or 
a finicky taste. To assure quality we must 
call upon all our artist members — those 
who have gained recognition and may have 
several paintings and drawings to send, 
and those who are only beginning bul may 
cherish a single good line drawing. Please 
look through your portfolio, then study 
our specifications: 

Entries need not be limited to line 
drawings. Photographs of paintings, cer- 
amics, and sculpture are acceptable if 
they are sharp and clear. Preferably they 
should measure 81% by 11 inches. These 
should bear title, signature, and date. In 
making selections, remember that the more 
contrast — black against white — the bet- 
ler the photograph will reproduce. Draw- 
ings or photographs will be returned if 
you so instruct us. So, send your photo- 
graphs along to the AAUW Arts Resource 
Center at Headquarters. 
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The Communist Threat 
to Freedom and Democracy 






HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS of the American Association of University Women be- 
lieves that the time has come for a bold, positive, and frontal attack on the whole 
problem of the communist threat to freedom and democracy. It presents for the 
consideration of the membership a statement prepared by the Social Studies Com- 
mittee and adopted by the Board which it believes states clearly the real issue that 
is at stake. 

For the most part we and like-minded groups have been put on the defensive. 
If we attacked communism and the communists, we found ourselves in the camp 
with self-seeking or fascist-minded individuals who by their methods of attack were 
undermining the freedom and democracy they professed to defend. If we defended 
our liberties as a free people, we ran the risk of being called communist sympathiz- 
ers, fellow-travelers, and even communists. So we have sat back more or less 
paralyzed and have allowed other people to take the initiative and to create a di- 
lemma for the honest and loyal liberal. 

The problem we face is not simple, but the basic issue is clear. If we are to hold 
fast to our most cherished values as a free people we must preserve both freedom 
and national security. We must not sacrifice one in our attempt to preserve the 
other, for both are necessary to our way of life. This is not an issue that can be 
settled either by labeling all liberal movements as “communist” or by brushing 
off all criticisms as “‘smears.’’ There is a communist threat that must be faced. There 
is also the danger that we may lose our liberties by the very means employed to 
defend them. That danger must be faced also. In other words, the communist threat 
to freedom and democracy is both direct and indirect. The direct threat comes from 
communists and communist sympathizers. The indirect threat lies in what fear of 
communism may lead us to do to ourselves. We must not become like the thing 
we profess to hate. 

Let us be explicit. — Communism is a threat to freedom and democracy. We are 
against it. Fascism is likewise a threat to freedom and democracy. We are against 
it. The use of totalitarian means to fight communism or fascism is a threat to freedom 
and democracy. We are against it. The differences between democratic and totali- 
tarian values are clear. Let us list some of them. 






Democracy stands for: Totalitarianism stands for: 









Importance of the individual Supreme importance of the state 

Will of the people Will of the “leader” 

Freedom of thought Thought control 

Ideal of integrity Any means to gain the end 

Free press and radio Controlled press and radio 

Freedom of opposition Ruthless liquidation of opposition 
Recognition of the rights of non-conformists Denunciation and character assassina- 


tion of non-conformists 
lrust in education Trust in propaganda 
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Democracy stands for: Totalitarianism stands for: 















Citizens free to read and listen Citizens forbidden to read and listen 
The search for truth The technique of the “big lie” 
Individual choice The “party line” 
Parties based on differing concepts and secret ballot Controlled single-party ballot 
Officials accountable to the people Officials accountable to the party 
The open court Secret police and secret trials 
Presumption of innocence until proved guilty Assumption of guilt without trial 
Right of accused to know charges and accuser Accused held without knowing charges 
or accuser 
Open espousal of causes Infiltration and boring from within 
Change by education and orderly processes Revolution by force, intimidation, and 
liquidation 









Cooperation among nations World conquest by force 








We hate communism and other forms of totalitarianism for what they do to the 
human spirit. Our real enemy is an ideology, a point of view, a set of values, and a 
way of doing things which threaten to enslave the human mind. We are against 
communism or any other belief or practice which threatens individual human 
dignity. We oppose all attackers of human freedom in whatever guise they appear. 
We must judge people and movements by the ends they seek, their behavior, their 
attitudes, their methods, not by labels they pin on themselves or others pin on 
them. 

We believe that the most powerful bulwark against communism and other forms 
of totalitarianism is a wholehearted commitment to the things democracy stands 
for. We believe that the attempt to fight communism by using totalitarian tech- 
niques is not only ineffectual but actually aids the communist enemies of democracy 

by undermining our free institutions. We do not have to choose between communist 














infiltration and methods of witch-hunting, character assassination and demagog- 
uery. Both are evil; both are threats to freedom and democracy. We repudiate both. 







As educated persons who are wholeheartedly committed to the cause of freedom 
and democracy we are obligated to give serious attention to the following problems: 







1. How we and other Americans may become informed as to what communism 
really is as a philosophy, a political organization, and an economic system. 






2. How we may distinguish between the liberal or non-conformist citizen who is 
loyal to his country and the individual who gives his allegiance to another country 
by adhering to a party line dictated by that country. 








3. How we may demonstrate to the world that democracy has more to offer people 
than communism (a) by upholding at home the things for which democracy stands 
and (b) by helping the underprivileged peoples of the world to achieve the better 
life which communism promises but cannot deliver. 








4. How we may implement our conviction that the one sure defense against com- 
munism and related evils is a passionate commitment to the search for truth 
coupled with eternal vigilance against the enemies of truth and freedom; and 
how we may express this conviction through positive and constructive programs 
and activities in which people can engage and by which they may ensure the 
survival of free institutions. 









The Board earnestly calls to your attention for individual and branch study this 
interpretation of what it considers to be the critical dual threat to those freedoms 
which underlie our American form of democracy. 
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ALTER Hines Page, who was United 

States ambassador to Great Britain 
during the first World War, tells a story 
in one of his letters which has important 
implications for us today. At one of the 
darkest periods in that war he attended a 
dinner party where the guests, in an 
attempt to escape from the difficulties of 
the moment, entertained themselves by 
selecting the century in which each of 
them, had he had a choice, would like 
to have been born. You can easily guess 
some of the centuries they selected: 
Athens in the age of Pericles, Florence 
during the Renaissance, England in the 
age of Elizabeth. 

Those choices are perfectly under- 
standable, and I suspect that a dinner 
party today would probably select some 
of the same centuries. They were all 
periods of great human achievement, of 
great individual and social creativity. 
It would have been exciting to have 
known the writers, dramatists, and phi- 
losophers of Periclean Athens, to have 
known the pulsing life of Florence when 
Ghiberti’s doors of the Baptistry were 
new or when Lorenzo de Medici was the 
patron of arts and letters, to have known 
the England of Shakespeare, Jonson, 
Raleigh, Drake, and Bacon. 

Yet in one very important sense the 
choices are not understandable. Here 
were men living in a time of danger and 
of fear, attempting to escape for the 
moment from that danger. Yet not one 
of them chose a safe century as his ideal 
time. 

Athens, for all her glories, was engaged 
in a program of imperialistic expansion 
in the Mediterranean which involved her 
in endless, ruinous wars; she was a great 
commercial power, but her economy was 
based on slave labor and there were 
terrible stresses within the state. 


Cina 


This address was given at the AAUW State 
Presidents Conference in June. Dr. MacDonald 
was then president of the Virginia State Division. 
She is professor of history and chairman of the 
Division of the Social Sciences at Hollins College. 


BY JANET L. MACDONALD 


The 
Advantages 


of Danger 


Florence in the age of the Renaissance 
was also Florence of the despots and the 
condottieri. Individualism ran rampant 
in politics and made John Addington 
Symonds say that when one looks at 
Italy in this period, one’s mind “recoils 
as from a chaos of inscrutable confusion.” 
Here was a great imdustrial city torn by 
struggles between capitalist and capi- 
talist, and between capital and labor, 
endlessly involved in wars with her 
neighboring states. Florence, which exiled 
Dante and burned Savonarola at the 
stake — what a place to live! 

In Elizabethan England there was 
social turmoil as well as growing political 
power and an expanding economy. Eng- 
land lived under the threat of foreign 
intervention in its dynastic affairs; it 
had to meet an attempted invasion from 
Spain; it knew religious dissent and some 
religious persecution. Its roads were 
thronged with “the sturdy rouges and 
ragabonds” who were the unemployed 
of the sixteenth century. 

In none of these centuries was it safe 
to live. Why then did Page and his friends 
choose them? They were men of educa- 
tion, of wide culture, of keen discernment. 
Was it just that they viewed the past 
through rosy spectacles? I think not. 
I think that, unconsciously, looking back 
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through the perspective of the centuries 
they saw the advantages of danger, 
advantages so great that, in the end, 
they forgot the danger. They realized 
that the dangers which confronted the 
men of Athens, of Florence, of Engiand, 
had also offered great opportunities: the 
opportunity to make a determining choice, 
and the opportunity for individual and 
social creativity. 

That we today are confronted by 
dangers was made all too clear in Dr. 
Bragdon’s brilliant presentation of our 
great problem of the moment.! Do these 
dangers really offer us an opportunity? 
Can we make choices which will be 
determining, can we create new ways, 
new social mechanisms, to solve old and 
new problems? 


IL. you look out on the world today, 
what do you see? — Actual war and the 
threat of greater war; Increasing arma- 
ments and increasing expenditures for 
armaments. Year after year to a greater 
extent the life of every young man is 
interrupted by a period of military train- 
ing. The world is divided into two power 
systems and, whether we like it or not, 
the United States heads one of these 
systems. Our national power is ours by 
the fact of our existence as a nation and 
it will affect the world balance of power 
whether we choose to exert it or not. 
Our only choice is how we will exert it. 
We look out on a world always shad- 
owed by the fear of economic collapse. 
We have the most productive economic 
system that man has been able to devise 
and, in spite of inflation and rising prices, 
we have come through the postwar years 
with considerable prosperity. But how 
much of that prosperity is due to the 
maintenance of a war economy, to govern- 
ment purchases for defense and the equip- 
ping of our allies? If we were suddenly 
confronted with a peaceful world, would 
we be back in the terrific economic and 
human dislocations of the 1930s? 
‘Currents and Cross-Currents,”” by Helen D. 
Bragdon, published in the Fall 1952 JourNAL. 
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We sce social sores in our nation: 
the continuing problems of poor health, 
poor housing, racial tensions, educational 
lacks. To all these we have added a new 
and an appalling danger: the possibility 
that through fear and distrust we will 
lose our essential liberties. 


Tus is the real threat that confronts us. 
But in a few hours, as we of this conference 
go home, these things will be obscured. 
Most of us do not live in the large cities 
which we think of as the nerve centers of 
the United States, the places where things 
are decided. Most of us live in smaller 
industrial and commercial cities, in agri- 
cultural centers, in university towns. They 
are important to us, but they hardly 
seem to be decisive areas for our nation 
or our century. And on Monday morning 
we will not be confronted by the decisive 
problems of our times. No, we will go 
back to a huge pile of unanswered AAUW 
mail, an office that hasn’t been straight- 
ened since college closed, neglected hus- 
bands, empty refrigerators — in spite of 
our efforts to get them filled before the 
conference — children who need to go 
to the dentist, or children who need to 
go to camp, roses that need to be sprayed, 
dogs that need to be washed. 

In the midst of dealing with these press- 
ing matters, the dangers of war, of 
economic collapse, of the loss of liberty, 
fade far into the background. True, they 
hang there threateningly, they worry 
us, but they seem too far away for us to 
take advantage of the opportunity they 
offer. There is a kind of impersonality 
about war and economic catastrophe 
which makes us feel that in these fields 
the individual cannot take successful 
action. 

The whole program of this organization 
is aimed at breaking down that apathy, 
that evasion. As you have talked here 
about what your state divisions and 
branches have done, you have described 
truly creative action in the face of the 
dangers of war and of economic collapse. 
And as creators we honor you. 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF DANGER 


But of all the dangers of our time, the 
one whose advantages we must seize is 
the danger of the loss of our liberties 
through fear and distrust. Here is the 
great peril. 


Tue threat is so apparent to you that 
nothing I could say would add to your 
awareness of it. There is one point, 
however, that I should like to make. 
As you go home you are going to the 
real battlefront where this danger must 
be met. When national organizations 
disseminate information, disseminate hate 
and fear, they disseminate them to people 
who live in our towns. It is there that 
blood is really being drawn in the struggle 
to maintain the right of freedom of 
thought, of speech, the right to teach 
and to learn, the right to believe. The 
trenches in this conflict run right through 
our own back yards. It is in our home 
towns that we meet the two great enemies 
of a free mind: the tremendous pressure 
for conformity in thought and action, 
and the great desire for individual se- 
curity. 

Why are conformity and security the 
great enemies of our liberties today? 
Obviously both are essential in any 
society. Without a certain degree of 
conformity, we would never achieve the 
advantages of group life and would re- 
main in that “state of nature” which 
Rousseau described so glowingly — and 
so inaccurately. Security is a legitimate 
individual goal. No one, from the time of 
Damocles to the present, has enjoyed 
living with a sword hanging over his head. 

To understand why the pressure for 
conformity and the desire for security 
are the greatest enemies of the free mind, 
we must consider what are the essentials 
of free government. 


O; MANY definitions of democratic gov- 
ernment, I like best the one given by 
Robert Maclver of Columbia University. 
He says that a democratic government 
is one that is controlled by the free ex- 
pression of conflicting opinions, and one 


which makes clear the distinction between 
the community and the state. 

Notice the phrase, “the free expression 
of conflicting opinions.” This is something 
we take so for granted that we would do 
well to stop and ask ourselves why it is 
necessary. Would it not be more simple, 
more economical of time and effort, to 
get the facts (you know that phrase), 
to find out the correct opinion and adopt 
it? Why endure all the dust and turmoil 
of the expression of clashing ideas? 

We need the free expression of con- 
flicting opinions because it is only through 
this means that we can get all the relevant 
information, all the interpretations, all 
the beliefs, that we have to consider in 
arriving at a sound policy. No one mind 
is sufficiently good to grasp the problems 
of society as a whole, and only if we have 
the free expression of all can we arrive at 
a wise decision. 


L- ONLY we could convince ourselves 
and others that in this delicate, intricate 
mesh which is the life of society there 
are no revealed, no exact solutions! We 
cannot say, as the chemists do, that two 
molecules of hydrogen and one of oxygen 
will always and inevitably produce water. 
In society, two molecules of political 
hydrogen and one of political oxygen may 
at one time produce revolution and at 
another submission. For this reason we 
need to be free to study, to teach, to 
think, and to speak. It is not safe to be 
otherwise. 

Not only is this free expression of 
conflicting views desirable; it is this 
expression that controls democratic gov- 
ernment. The government does not act 
according to a preconceived idea or 
formula; it is controlled by the decisions 
reached by means of unfettered discussion. 
Freedom of thought and speech in a 
democratic society is not a bone that 
you throw at a dog to keep him quiet; it 
is the dynamo which operates the whole 
life of the society. 

Equally important for our understand- 
ing but more difficult to explain is the 
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second half of the definition: that a 
democratic government is one that makes 
clear the distinction between the com- 
munity and the state. It is as if you had 
two big circles. The larger one includes 
all people in all of their activities; this 
is the community. Then there is a smaller 
circle. It touches all people but it does 
not include all of their activities; this is 
the state. 

In every century the relationship be- 
tween these two circles has to be redefined. 
There is no eternal right or wrong about 
that relationship. It must be adjusted 
to meet the needs and the desires of 
society. But though the nature of the 
distinction may vary, in a democratic 
society there always is a_ distinction 
between the two circles. In the area in 
which the community is distinguished 
from the state, we have had, particularly 
in this country, through private organiza- 
tions of all kinds, a tremendous amount 
of individual activity and creativity. 
It is one of the greatest realms for in- 
dividual initiative in American society 
today. 


L- you accept these two essentials of 


democratic government — that it is a 
government which is controlled by the 
free expression of conflicting opinions, 
and one which preserves the distinction 
between the community and the state 

it becomes clearer why the pressure for 
conformity and the drive for security 
are the great enemies of our liberties 
today. 

Conformity presumes that there is 
an eternal fixed standard which he who 
runs may read —and conform to. We 
believe that only through research, 
through investigation, thought, and dis- 
cussion, can we arrive at the best pro- 
cedure, the solution for any specific 
problem. Insistence on a conformity which 
wipes out individual differences, which 
presses everyone into the same mold, is 
the most disastrous course we could 
follow. It is strange that conformity 
should have any appeal, for historically 
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it has always produced in the long run a 
weak and a decadent nation. 

The threat that is inherent in the 
drive for security is best illustrated by a 
book written by a German psychologist, 
Eric Fromm. He called his book, Es- 
cape from Freedom. It was his conviction 
that western civilization had found free- 
dom a burden, that it had presented 
human beings with problems which they 
did not wish to face or felt unable to 
solve, and therefore they escaped from 
freedom to the security of an all-embrac- 
ing and totalitarian state. 

If you agree that the greatest danger 
of the present is the danger of the loss 
of our liberty, what chance do we as 
AAUW members have to make a de- 
termining choice, to create new social 
mechanisms and new ways of dealing with 
this great problem? 


‘Tus is a great problem, and the insidious 
thing about it is that it presents itself to 
us, not as a great challenge, but in a little 
form, in an individual case. It comes like 
this: What do you do about controversial 
issues? You have studied a question. 
You have a member who has first-hand, 
expert information on the subject. You 
are not trying to persuade either your 
own membership or the community at 
large to take immediate action toward 
a pre-determined goal. You simply wish 
to think through and talk through this 
problem. But there is in your branch or 
in your community, in your office or 
in your husband’s office, someone who 
feels so violently on this question that 
she does not even wish to think it through 
or to discuss it. What does your chairman 
do? What do you do? And when you have 
done it, what has happened in that fight 
that is going on in your backyard to 
preserve our essential liberties? 

When you meet the attacks which Dr. 
Bragdon has described to you, you are 
likely to meet them in connection with 4a 
textbook in your school, a teacher im 
your school. What do you do about it? 
Will you follow through the long, patient 
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process of investigation which she has 
described? Will you collect the evidence? 
Will you evaluate it? Will you reach a 
decision? Or will that be too dangerous, 
in that single case which will confront 
you and me when we go home? Will it 
be something that you just pass over and 
ignore? 

What do you do when you find yourself 
hesitating to ask a public school teacher 
to take part in a particular program be- 
cause you are afraid she might lose her 
job if she were known to have discussed 
a certain subject in public? What do 
you do when a security investigator asks 
you, as one asked me, whether a particular 
applicant had any “radical ideas”? I 
didn’t know how he defined them. He 
didn’t know how I defined them. What 
would happen to the applicant if I refused 
to answer the question? — This was not 
an incident in a nerve center of the world 
today; it happened in a small town, in a 
very unimportant office. But it is there 
that we must struggle to preserve freedom 
of thought and freedom of speech. 

What do you do when those labels that 
are the curse of modern conversation — 
socialist, subversive, anti-American, Com- 
munist — fly around your bridge table, 
your PTA, and AAUW meetings? Do 
you try to investigate their meaning, to 
evaluate their application to a particular 
person or thing, or do you add _ such 
designations to your vocabulary as_ so- 
cially accepted answers to a very difficult 
problem today? 


The CHOICES we make on these occasions 
will decide the battle. So many times 
people say, “What can I do about it?” 
After all, there seems to be a great wave 
sweeping us along. What can any one 
person do about it? 

In 1940, after the fall of France, when 
Great Britain expected an invasion and 
Was without allies or military resources, 
voices were heard — it is true that they 
Whispered but they were heard — sug- 
gesting that the common-sense thing to 
do was to terminate the war and not to 


face the great power of the Nazi state 
alone. Churchill in one of his speeches of 
flame made use of a phrase which I like to 
remember. He asked the question: “‘ What 
kind of a people do they think we are?” 

Notice, he did not say, “What kind of 
a leader do they think I am?” He did not 
say, “What kind of an army do they 
think we have?” He did not say, “What 
kind of an air force do they think we 
have?” All these things mattered and 
mattered tremendously in the ultimate 
defense of Britain, but in the last resort 
that defense rested on the kind of people 
the British were. 


I; 1s because this is true that we may 
take advantage of our danger, that we 
may profit from it. The ultimate choice 
rests in our hands. Group action and 
community action, the declarations and 
resolutions of organizations, are effective, 
but the first step, some time, some place, 
must be taken by an individual. 

You know the story told about national 
characteristics. It has to do with twelve 
men who were shipwrecked on a desert 
island — three Englishmen, three French, 
three Americans, and three Germans. I 
don’t remember what the others did but 
I do remember that, according to the 
story, the first thing the three Americans 
did was to form a committee. 

We have had a great deal of fun as a 
people about our tendency to organize. 
Part of it is funny, and Helen Hokinson 
added to our joy for many years by her 
cartoons of Madame Chairman. It is 
perfectly possible for any community 
to have too many organizations, and it 
is perfectly possible for any one individual 
to belong to too many organizations. But 
this is a creative as well as a comic force. 
Through this process of individuals com- 
ing together and taking the initiative 
we have not only enriched our com- 
munity life and operated our government; 
we have done everything from remov- 
ing an unsightly billboard at the cor- 
ner of Walnut and Main Streets to making 
ourselves free. 
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But someone had to start it first. There 
was someone back of the first Committee 
of Correspondence in the American colo- 
nies. I am not speaking about the leader. 
I am speaking about the ordinary person. 
It is to a considerable extent as ordinary 
people that we will fight this battle for 
freedom. It will be won not at the green 
tables of the diplomatists but at our 


tables, committee tables, and 
tables throughout the United 


dinner 
speakers 
States. 

If we are to take advantage of the 
danger, if we are to enjoy the really 
unsurpassed opportunity for making a 
determining choice, we will have to show 
as individuals what kind of a people we 
are. 


Physics Museum 


Critic's first choice in the Writing Project, 1951-52 


A curious mirror like a half-opened book 


On end, the right leaf giving back the left, 


“As Others See You.” By looking straight 


I see my face exact, a face bereft 


Of the familiar ordering, out of line. 


The right eye’s wrong. Is it smaller — higher? Guess 


How long the mouth’s been twisted. And those lines; 


Not strength, not wit, but half-felt ugliness. 


Students come now. They look and touch their hair. 


(They've tried the pendulum, the free-fall track.) 


From faces still too young for right and left 


Unflinching equal eyes smile back. 
8 &Y b 


ANNE NoRTON 


Cham paign- Urbana, [llinois 





1839—1906 


CEZANNE 


HE paintings by Cézanne which have 

been brought together for this exhibi- 
tion fall into two categories: one in which 
the subjects are dramatically presented 
with dark colors put on the canvas with 
a freedom sometimes amounting to vio- 
lence, and the other in which both subject 
and treatment give the impression of 
great unity and balance. The first group 
are the paintings of Cézanne’s youth and 
they are so different from the work of his 
mature years, for which he has become 
famous, that they must be considered 
apart. . . . Their mood is often somber 
and brooding and almost always turbulent 
with «a tendency to overstatement. The 
compositions are theatrical depending on 
strong contrasts of light and dark. [L’ Esta- 
que, Melting Snow, see cover.| . . . These 
pictures are full of excitement and pas- 
sion, of an urgent desire to impart their 
nessage. 

The main body of Cézanne’s works, in 
which he developed his own highly per- 
sonal style, is comparatively limited in 
subject matter. . . . These paintings show 
no violence, no movement. [Apples and 
Primroses, see page 76.| There is nothing 
passing or momentary about them. The 
forms of apples, houses, trees, mountains, 
even the portraits, are simplified and 
represented so as to bring out their most 
permanent, their most significant aspect, 
that which expresses their character in 
the clearest and most forceful manner. 
There is a conviction and a finality about 
them that denies the possibility of 
change... . 

Each painting gives out a definite 
mood. . . . The remarkable thing about 


In 1952 one of the largest exhibitions of 
the work of Cézanne to be shown in the 
United States was presented by the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art of New York City 
and the Art Institute of Chicago. For this 
issue of the JOURNAL, paintings have been 
selected from thé exhibition with a view to 
demonstrating various periods in the ar- 
tist’s career. If you will note the dates, you 
will see why critics distinguish between 
Cézanne’s early paintings and those of his 
later years. 

In the introduction to the catalog, the cura- 
tor of paintings of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum notes the characteristics that mark | 
Cézanne’s earlier and later work, and the 
essential qualities of his paintings. Ex- 
cerpts from this commentary are published 
here by permission. 


this is that it is in no way related to the 
character of the subject. Cézanne seems 
to have used subject merely as a means 
through which he could express profound 
human emotion. A still life made up of 
the simplest objects sometimes has the 
feeling of grandeur and austerity which 
we also find in a mountain landscape. . . . 
The composition of each picture has a 
concentrated unity. Every part is sub- 
ordinated to this, and whatever might 
interfere with it is eliminated. . . . The 
different forms are arbitrarily placed so 
that they complement each other and 
build up into a compact, self-contained 
whole. . . . The objects on a table or 
the countryside which we have the illusion 
of seeing are arranged or rather con- 
structed like an architectural monument. 
No wall, no support is missing. There is 
nothing haphazard. The composition 
stands solidly on its own. [Mont Sainte- 
Victoire, see inside front cover.] .. . 
Color is also a most important element 
in the composition. . . . By different de- 
grees of intensity and by contrast between 
warm and cool tones, balance is achieved 
within the picture, and the eye is given 
the illusion of distance, or led directly 
to the most important element of the 
subject. The brush stroke with its chang- 
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Courtesy, Metropolitan Museum of Art 


APPLES AND PRIMROSES 
Oil on canvas. 1890-94 


CARD PLAYER 
Watercolor. 1890-92 


Courtesy, 
Art Institute of Chicago 





CEZANNE, 1839-1906 


ing rhythms and the different textures 
it gives to the surface is a vital element 
. . . line is an important element. 

Cézanne’s importance in the history 
of painting is two-fold and _ strangely 
contradictory. He represents at the same 
time a revolution and a return to tradition 
— to classicism. .. . 

As a revolutionary, he takes his place 
with Delacroix, Courbet and the Im- 
pressionists who threw off the artificial 
rules with which the nineteenth century 
salon had shackled painting. . . . With 
them, he focused his interest entirely on 
nature and its immediate impact on 
human emotions. However . . . he soon 
understood that in their desire to paint 
the appearance of things . . . the Im- 
pressionists had sacrificed the order and 
the structure which are necessary to give 
depth and meaning to painting. Once he 
had sensed this, he began to make his 
great contribution to restore to painting 
the fundamental principles which are 


found in the works of all the great masters, 
and to do this in his own language. . . . 
* No painter has had a more widespread 
influence on the twentieth century. Even 
his youthful work is reflected in Rouault, 
Derain, Vlaminck, and some of the Ex- 
pressionists. Almost every painter who 
has contributed to the new movements 
in painting has been inspired by Cézanne 
at the start. The cubist and abstract 
painters have followed his sense of struc- 
tural form and, especially, his desire to 
penetrate beyond the superficial ap- 
pearance of things to their most basic 
and significant meaning. Some like Pi- 
casso, Braque, Gris developed an original 
style of their own. . 

Cézanne dominates the painting of our 
century. His work is timeless. He holds 
his own with the giants of the past; and 
since his death, there has been no one to 
equal him. 


THEODORE RoussEAu, JR. 


Courtesy, Art Institute of Chicago 


GULF OF MARSEILLE, SEEN FROM L’ESTAQUE 


Oil on convas. 1886-88 





Moral Values and Education 


I begin with a question set by Socrates, 
drawn from Plato’s Republic: 


Do you hold the popular belief that, here and 
there, certain young men are demoralized by 
the private instructions of some individual 
sophist? Does that sort of influence amount 
to much? Is not the public itself the greatest 
of all sophists, training up young and old, men 
and women alike, into the most accomplished 
specimens of the character it desires to pro- 
duce? 

When does that happen? Whenever the 
populace crowds together at any public gather- 
ing, in the Assembly, the law courts, the 
theatre, or the camp, and sits there clamoring 
its approval or disapproval, both alike exces- 
sive, of whatever is being said or done; booing 
and clapping till the rocks ring and the whole 
place redoubles the noise of their applause 
and outcries. In such a scene what do you sup- 
pose will be a young man’s state of mind? 
What sort of private instruction will have 
given him the strength to hold out against 
the force of such a torrent, or will save him 
from being swept away down the stream, until 
he accepts all their notions of right and wrong, 
does as they do, and comes to be just such 
a man as they are? 


What sort of private instruction will 
have given him the strength to hold out 
against the force of such a torrent? To 
prevent him from becoming a cipher, a 
type, a creature without a personal iden- 
tity? 

To this we can only answer that what- 
ever else we do as teachers and educators, 


This is a part of an address by the president of 
Sarah Lawrence College, given at a symposium 
on women’s education at the annual meeting of 
the New York City AAUW Branch. The pas- 
sages given here are taken largely from President 
Taylor's opening remarks. The full tert, mimeo- 
graphed, may be obtained from the Editorial 
Office at AAU W Headquarters. 
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our central concern must be to help the 
young to find a personal identity, and a 
philosophy by which they can live. To 
do so, it is necessary for each of us to 
discover within ourselves and within the 
world which surrounds us a set of princi- 
ples and aims which can give direction 
to our own lives and to the lives of our 
students. 

For it is true, as Socrates says, that the 
public itself is the greatest of all sophists. 
A sophist is a man who makes the worse 
seem the better cause, a man who makes 
arguments, not to establish the truth but 
to meke a lie seem plausible. This is some- 
thing which the public does, whether we 
like it or not. In contemporary American 
life, there are so many public pressures 
which bear down on the individual Ameri- 
can citizen, that it requires a serious and 
sustained effort of will to think and even 
to feel independently. It requires a con- 
tinuing reaffirmation of moral courage to 
express independent conclusions once they 
have been reached. It is as if all the pres- 
sures of modern life were conspiring to 
crush the individual and to make him 
conform to a stereotype set by govern- 
ments and public pressures. 

Yet these very pressures, once they have 
been clearly seen as threats to our indi- 
vidual independence, may produce their 
own reaction, may make us rise to meet 
their challenge. There is no better way 
to arouse the American citizen than to 
order him around or to tell him what to 
think. Although there are many people 
in this country who would like to organize 
us more thoroughly and tidy up the free- 
dom we have by a little more control, we 
still reserve the personal right to plunge 
our own way into our own mistakes and 
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discoveries in art, philosophy, education, 
or politics, and we suffer fools to tell us 
what to think and what to do, because in 
this country when a fool tells us what to 
do, we don’t necessarily have to do it. 

We must also remember that it is only 
in response to a challenge or a threat that 
we are forced to state our principles and 
to stand on them. No one is interested 
in gentle declarations of virtue. Everyone 
is interested in strong and vigorous state- 
ments of principle when principle is chal- 
lenged by attack. The search for a personal 
philosophy begins when we realize the 
need for one, when we see clearly that un- 
less we believe deeply in ourselves and 
our values, we will lose our own individu- 
ality. 


One of the primary tasks of the teacher 
in America today is to reach the individual 
consciousness of our students, to penetrate 
beneath the surface of the clichés and 
slogans which cover the public mind, and 
to set in motion those spontaneous and 
fresh insights which lead toward personal 
truth and personal value. This is the 
beginning of philosophy and of true educa- 
tion, and although we cannot hope and 
dare not try to give to our students a 
single set of values and a single pattern 
of knowledge which everyone must accept, 
when we succeed in moving the private 
consciousness into a condition of eager 
inquiry, we have begun the process toward 
a philosophy which they themselves will 
complete. 

I am tired of hearing that moral values 
have disintegrated. I am tired of hearing 
that the modern world has deprived life 
of its meaning, that the ideals of classical 
civilization have shattered. I am 
Weary of people who claim we are lost, 
bewildered, frustrated, neurotic, decadent, 
uncertain, threatened, immoral, corrupt, 
and generally doomed. Some people 
Some aren’t. 


been 


are. 


We are, after all, living in our own 
world, in our own time, with our own 
values. It is, above all, an interesting time, 
ifa little more dangerous than usual, and 


MORAL VALUES AND EDUCATION 


if its values are not identical with those 
of the upper class, or philosophical set, 
in classical Greece, nor with those of the 
emperors, soldiers, consuls, and working 
writers of the early Roman period, nor 
with the ecclesiastical group of the medi- 
eval period who burned their heretics or 
shut them up in other ways for the ulti- 
mate benefit of human welfare, nor with 
the nineteenth century group of bankers 
and merchants who got along by keeping 
the workers in a state of economic and 
social insecurity, I find that I can face 
this fact cheerfully, and look around for 
some new values which can work a little 
more happily for everyone than the old 
ones used to do. 

The disintegration of older values in 
favor of new has been going on for the 
past two thousand years. In the twentieth 
century we are much more self-conscious 
about it, and with an acute awareness of 
our own history and the reasons we have 
come to be as we are, we have fallen into 
doom-ridden ways of talking about the 
certainties of the past and the horrors of 
the future. The only reason the past is 
certain is that it is dead, and this I con- 
sider too great a price to pay for certainly. 

There is an ultimate privacy of the 
moral conscience which is at the center 
of all personal values. If that privacy is 
invaded by force, coercion, or threats 
of coercion, the effect is to dry up the 
flow of action and ideas from which new 
moral values come. With the loss of that 
privacy, moral and intellectual self-confi- 
dence is lost as well, and the individual 
hesitates, examines, analyzes, and is silent. 
It drives the individual within himself, 
and detaches his mner life from his outer 
action. He then says things which he does 
not mean, and under compulsion, does 
things which he does not mean, and which 
produce an inner conflict and a secret 
embarrassment. The destruction of the 
human personality begins to be possible 
when that privacy is threatened, and the 
destructive element in social and political 
life begins to damage the individual when 
a society allows this threat to become real. 
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Some of these threats are to be found in 
the attacks on the twentieth century child 
through education. Sometimes the attacks 
are made under Communist auspices, as 
in Eastern Europe, sometimes under Fas- 
cist auspices, as in Spain and Argentina, 
at other times under organized bigotry, 
as we have sometimes seen in the United 
States. The pattern is simply this: tell the 
student what is valuable, what to think, 
what to do, and by psychological, politi- 
cal, or even physical means coerce him 
into believing that what he has been told 
is true. Whether or not he feels it to be 
true is not important. The pressure 
groups say that he must be required by 
the educational authorities to make the 
correct public response to questions asked 
as to what is true, good, and beautiful. 


7 
Tins is the basic issue in the question 
of moral values and education. We who 
believe in democratic education know 
what are the moral values which we want 
our children to accept and to fulfill in their 
lives. We want them to be honest, fair- 
minded, just. We want them to enjoy their 
lives, and to have a sense of purpose about 
the way they live and the experiences they 
choose. We want them to be sympathetic 
and generous in their attitude to other 
people, to other cultures, and to other 
countries than their own. We wish them 
to be sensitive to the beautiful and the 
ugly, in actions and objects alike. We 
want them to believe in individual rights 
and human freedom, and to have a 
breadth of knowledge and a way of find- 
ing the knowledge they do not have. 

I do not believe that there is a basic 
difference between the education of men 
and the education of women in these 
matters. If we think seriously about the 
needs of contemporary young people, the 
fact that the people we are concerned to 
educate are women means that their intel- 
lectual, emotional, and social needs will 
be different from those of men and that 
we must take these differences into ac- 
count. This does not mean, however, that 
we should pay less attention to the intel- 
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lectual life of women nor that we should 
be less concerned in their case with the 
need they have for a life of independence 
outside the role they may play as mothers 
and as wives. 


The young people are marrying at an 
earlier age than the previous college gen- 
eration, when it was generally accepted 
that women college students completed 
their B.A. degree before marrying. 
This puts an additional obligation on the 
college to think seriously about new ways 
of educating women college students dur- 
ing their freshman and sophomore years. If 
the trend continues, it becomes even more 
important than before to plan a freshman 
and sophomore year which enables the 
students to move directly into those areas 
of the curriculum which are most signifi- 
cant to their own talents and need, rather 
than imposing freshman and sophomore 
courses planned in academic terms as 
preparation for majors in the latter two 
years of college. We need to bring our 
most talented, experienced, and _ skillful 
teachers into the freshman program. 

Whatever else we may do in the educa- 
tion of women today, we need to develop 
within them an independence of judgment 
and a freedom of spirit which can sustain 
them through the uncertainties which 
they are bound to face. 

Women and men teach the young to 
be free and sensitive when they enlarge 
the world of their imagination through 
affectionate and sympathetic teaching, 
no matter what the subject. We then give 
the private instruction which can enable 
young men and women to hold out against 
the torrent. We help to restore the intel- 
lectual vitality, the self-confidence, the 
moral dignity of the contemporary indi- 
vidual by the imaginative reconstruction 
of human experience. In doing so, we can 
show that human life is greater, more 
noble, more wide-ranging in its possibili- 
ties than the particular embodiment it 
now takes in the politics and disorder of 
our present moment. 
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In Washington as this is written, testimony 
before the Select Committee to Investigate 
Tax-Exempt Foundations and Comparable 
Organizations, set up by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, is building up a composite state- 
ment of educational philosophy and_ the 
purposes of research, which will well repay 
study. Here we present excerpts from the 
testimony of Dean Rusk, president of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, chosen from a num- 
ber of impressive statements because of its 
bearing on our own fellowship program. 


Mr. Rusk. [Replying to a question as to 
the Rockefeller Foundation’s general pol- 
icv in making grants.] Early in the Foun- 
dation’s history, the trustees recognized 
that with limited funds and vast possibili- 
ties for their expenditure, choices among 
various kinds of projects contributing to 
human welfare were inevitable. They were 
faced with a choice between two lines of 
policy. 

One was to engage in projects which 
were remedial and alleviatory. The other 
was to search for projects which lie at the 
root of human difficulties and which re- 
quire for their solution or for any approach 
to a solution patience, tenacity, research, 
careful planning, leadership, and adequate 
and continuing funds. The difference be- 
hetween these two courses has always 
seemed to the trustees of the Foundation 
to be the difference between the less im- 
portant and the fundamental. 

No individual project has been con- 
sidered an end in itself. Rather the effort 
has heen to choose for assistance only 
those projects or persons that give prom- 
ise of becoming, in the words of one of the 
early trustees, the seed corn for the future. 
The idea is to prime the pump, to look 
for germinal ideas and help establish 
standards that will lead to continuous im- 
provement in the quality of research and 
scholarship. 

We do not claim that this effort has 
always succeeded or that this idea has 
always been recognized. Cherished expec- 


Gambling 


in Research 


tations have been disappointing. Mistakes 
undoubtedly have been made, but even 
the disappointments and mistakes have 
had their value. The trustees have kept 
continuously in mind the importance of 
adapting a program to changing condi- 
tions. From time to time within each 
field, emphasis has shifted after appraisal 
of past program and study of new oppor- 
tunities. 

It seems to me that there are a number 
of important roles which a foundation 
like ours might play. In the first place, 
private foundations can engage in an 
eternal hunt for young men of talent who 
might be given an opportunity to develop 
their professional capacity and assume a 
leading role in the intellectual life of the 
country. 

Now that is not as easy as it sounds, 
because to identify talent at an early age 
in a man’s life is a very, very complex 
problem, and it means that an organiza- 
tion must be willing to take very consider- 
able risks, and to play for a fairly modest 
batting average if it is in effect going to 
be able to produce or help produce men 
of substantial capacity. 

I would not presume to estimate what 
the batting average is among the some 
five thousand fellows who have been as- 
sisted directly by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion over the years, but I am sure that 
there have been disappointments in that 
list, considerable numbers of disappoint- 


ments. On the other hand, there have 
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been many people who have moved on into 
positions of responsibility and influence 
and great accomplishment who got a 
chance at a critical point in their develop- 
ment to get training and opportunity 
which they might not otherwise have had. 

A second thing which foundations might 
properly do, is to assist those who are 
working out at the utmost limits of the 
horizons of human knowledge, to provide 
them with a chance to gamble on things 
which may or may not pan out, which 
may have something of value in them, but 
are purely exploratory and look-see. It is 
that kind of effort which has, in fact, 
moved the horizons of human knowledge 
on beyond from one age to the next. 

And the more we extend the horizons 
of human knowledge, the more we extend 
the horizons of our ignorance, because we 
find more problems that need explanation. 
But that is the nature of man, and we 
can’t help but press in that direction. 

Let me mention minor, almost 
facetious, example of the possibilities of 
such activity at the boundary of human 


one 


knowledge. There is a little book by a 
man in Munich on The Language of the 
Bees. We investigated the bees and came 
to the conclusion that they do communi- 


cate with each other about where the 
pollen is, in which direction, how far; and 
he worked out a considerable study on 
that. 

Now we read that with interest and 
amusement, but then he came along with 
the idea that not only do bees have a 
language but they communicate in what 
might be called dialects, or variations in 
that language, and he wanted some as- 
sistance to investigate in effect the dialects 
of the language of the bees. 

I would hesitate to try to defend that 
grant as an object of taxpayers’ money, 
but I am not at all sure that it isn’t an 
excellent use of a small amount of private 
venture capital. 

You ask what is that for? I don’t know, 
but why do we need to ask? Maybe at 
this stage it is just fun. But it may be that 
at some other point in the development of 
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somebody else’s work in the field of com- 
munications, this particular study might 
prove to offer a clue of the utmost impor- 
tance. 

How does an entire school of fish wheel 
and change direction with what appears 
to be imstantaneous communication § be- 
tween the members of that school? How 
does a flock of birds do the same thing in 
the maneuvers through the air that you 
see so often? There may be something 
there of very considerable importance at 
some stage, and this may make a contribu- 
tion to it. It may sound like sheer poetry 
at this time to talk about trying to under- 
stand a honeybee with a southern accent, 
but in fact it may prove to be a useful 
thing to do. 

But even if it proves to be a waste, 
wastes of that sort are constructive fail- 
ures, because they help to explore the 
realm where people may get clues which 
indicate that that realm can’t be properly 
explored until new knowledge of another 
sort or new techniques are developed. 

Other types of work of a strictly ex- 
perimental type may call for aid. 

I doubt very much that the Mexican 
Government could have developed any- 
thing like the explosive new methods of 
agricultural production that are now being 
developed in that country on a strictly 
governmental basis, had they not had 
some outside private disinterested assist- 
ance, willing to gamble on the results of ex- 
perimentation and the possible waste of 
some funds in planting experimental seeds, 
in giving Mexicans opportunities for ad- 
ranced study abroad, until a program 
was developed to the point where it could 
commend itself to the Government of 
Mexico as a proper expenditure of public 
funds. 

And then it may be that someone comes 
in with just an idea, an idea that he wants 
to go out and think about for a while. 
Perhaps it doesn’t involve much experi- 
mentation or equipment or formal studies 
of any sort. Maybe he has, as some of the 
earlier great German physicists had, simply 
a slide rule and a logarithmic table, and 
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he only wants a chance to get away from 
the overriding necessity of earning a daily 
living, to think and compare and study 
and philosophize. 

There is almost no one who can give 
him that chance other than a foundation 
or someone willing to provide private 
philanthropy for that kind of oppor- 
tunity. Throughout history you will re- 
member that many of our philosophers 
were men who themselves were given a 
chance to think by the leading people of 
their day, who made it possible for them 
to have a place to live and to eat. 

Many other types of activities could be 
mentioned. These are samples. 

One would think that, with the growth 
in the number of foundations, the field 
would be getting crowded, that there is 
in fact less need. I believe that would be 
a misunderstanding of the situation. The 
frontiers of human knowledge have been 
pushed out so far that there are vast new 
frontiers still ahead in fields where we 
have been working all of our lives, which 
need further exploration, all the way 
from the billion light-years of the Palomar 
telescope down to the electronic micro- 
scope. One advance, one discovery, one 
answer, one solution, simply opens the 
way for hundreds of new questions. 

The Commission on the Financing of 
Higher Education pointed out in_ its 
report the other day that medical educa- 
tion in the United States at the present 
time needs an additional forty million 
dollars a year to keep going in approxi- 
mately the same standards of competent 
performance which we have already at- 
tained. 

In the field of agriculture, whatever 
happens to birth rates it is pretty clear 


that in the second half of this century 
there is going to be a considerable short- 
age of food for people living on the earth, 
and that we will be faced with a major 
problem of supplying the essential food- 
stuffs for our growing populations. 

We have made considerable advance in 
this country in the techniques of agricul- 
tural production. We need to explore 
fully our capacity for agricultural produc- 
tion within the present cycle of fertilizer 
and soil usage and improved seeds and 
factors of that sort. 

If we are to furnish the food resources 
for the human race that we are likely to 
need, it may be necessary to look consider- 
ably beyond traditional agriculture, for 
example, to the resources of the sea, which 
we perhaps have not yet begun to touch. 
We have mined out a few particular as- 
pects of it, but we are not harvesting the 
resources of the sea perhaps to the fullest 
extent that would be possible with further 
exploration. 

And if we become more and more knowl- 
edgeable about that, and governments be- 
come more and more interested in the 
development of the marine sources of the 
world, then there will open up a vast set 
of problems of an economic, political, and 
security sort. We may have a struggle for 
the control of ocean areas in the second 
half of this century which is roughly com- 
parable to the struggle for the control of 
land areas in the last century and a half. 

All of these are areas that need the most 
careful examination and_ investigation, 
and we could go on at considerable length 
in trying to indicate where these problems 
continue to fan out into vaster and vaster 
fields of human knowledge and of human 
ignorance. 


But let us avoid all neat solutions which try to make the realities more 


logica] than they are. 


— Reinhold Niebuhr 





Tentative AAUW Legislative Program, 1953-55 


CURRENT ISSUES (to be presented to the Convention for adoption) 


Favor Oppose Undecided No Vote 


1. Federal aid under conditions safeguarding state con- 
trol to tax-supported elementary and secondary 
schools which are under public supervision and control 6105 2762 


. Measures to give independent status to the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education under an advisory board or com- 
mission 6840 986 
. Measures in the interest of the consumer: 
a. Standards of quality 8940 450 
b. Protection against: 
(1) injurious products 
(2) misrepresentation r (Italics indicate word change by Com- 
(3) resale price maintenance (the so-called fair mittee.) 
trade laws) 9097 385 212 323 
. Measures to restrain inflationary pressures during 
the defense mobilization period 7953 = =895 735 434 
. Maintenance of the authority to control rents while 
housing remains short, with provision that it be ad- 


ministered in such a way as to be fair to both 
owner and tenant 


. Effective participation in and strengthening of the 
United Nations and its affiliated agencies 


. A constructive foreign policy which would endeavor 
to develop conditions favorable to democracy and 
economic well-being throughout the world as pre- 
requisites for national and international peace and 
security 


. a. Continued opposition to any equal rights amend- 

ment to the Constitution unless such amendment 

provides safeguards for the health, safety, and 
general welfare of women 7491 1007 1043 

. Measures to promote the fullest participation of 

women in all social, economic, and political life 

and to prevent discrimination in employment and 

property rights on the basis of sex or marital 
status 8854 454 455 


c. Equal pay for equal work (New item; proposed by Status < 
Committee.) 


Support for government agencies administering ac- 
tivities within the scope of the program of the Associ- 
ation, including: $223 S73 13995 
a. Adequate appropriations 6369 629 1511 
b. Encouragement of effective administration 6800 515 1263 
c. Provision for citizen participation 6651 1519 1352 
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TENTATIVE AAUW LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Favor Oppose Undecided No Vote 






8. During the period of strengthening national defense 
and opposing aggression, support for measures by 
the Federal Government to afford education, hous- 
ing, and essential community services for military and 
civilian personnel actively engaged in defense and 


related enterprises 7089 1122 1278 528 


9. That AAUW favor the principle of economy in gov- 
ernment as recommended by the bi-partisan Hoover 
Commission, within the area of interest of the AAUW iddins ‘teint: wists: elie Ce Gin 
program and wherever consistent with the Legislative — Committee.) 


Program 8845 232 666 274 


10. Suffrage for the District of Columbia (Recommended by Legislative Program Committee for transfer from 
Continuing Responsibilities at request of Washington, D. C., Branch.) 


INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM ITEM 









The strengthening of existing federal penalties for the 
sale of narcotics to minors 


8857 172 199 789 





CONTINUING RESPONSIBILITIES (to be retained automatically unless dropped by Convention) 




















. Measures which would strengthen the profession of teaching 


2. Measures to advance the educational use of radio, television, films and other media of 
communication 


. Measures to provide adequate appropriations for and to preserve administrative integ- 
rity of the housing program 
a. Reduction of high housing costs through research, low-cost financing and elimination of 

monopolistic practices; encouragement of low-cost housing by private industry 
b. Provision for public housing for low-income families for which private industry is unable 
to provide 

4. Measures to provide adequate appropriations for and to preserve administrative integ- 

rity of the social security program 
a. Old-age, survivors and unemployment insurance 
b. Financial aid to the states to provide public assistance for the needy 
5. Measures to provide adequate appropriations for and to preserve administrative in- 


tegrity of existing programs, under conditions safeguarding state control, for: (a) maternal 


and child health; (b) public health; (c) mental hygiene; (d) hospitals; (e) physical rehabili- 
tation 


- Measures to provide adequate appropriations for the control of child labor and wage 
and hour protection for substandard groups 


. Expansion of the program of exchange of students, teachers, and other professional 
groups 


8. Extension of the cultural relations program of the United States 


9. Protection of the rights guaranteed to individuals by the Federal Constitution 


? 


































Drafting 


HE TENTATIVE LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 
, oe recommended by the Legislative 
Program Committee appears on the pre- 
ceding pages. The 1953 convention will 
approve or disapprove each item for 
inclusion in the 1953-55 AAUW Legisla- 
tive Program. You will remember that a 
poll of members was made through the 
legislative ballot in a special JouRNAL 
issue in August. Recorded at the right 
of each item on which you voted in that 
poll is the tally of the votes. 

Letters were received from 534 mem- 
bers with comments 
which were tabulated and reported to 
the committee. Despite some criticism 
that the program was too long, you will 
notice that not a single legislative item 
was voted out. In fact, many new items 
were suggested and each received con- 
sideration by the Legislative Program 
Committee. Those which fell within the 
province of a subject-matter committee 
were referred to that committee. One 
item suggested repeatedly was concerned 
with taking a stand on U.S. immigration 
and naturalization policies. This matter 
is now being studied by the International 
Relations Office under Item 5 of the 
Legislative Program, and material will be 
prepared for distribution to the branches. 

Now for some statistics. If you have 
bothered to add the results of the poll 
horizontally, you have discovered that of 
the more than 120,000 ballots mailed, 
only 10,017 ballots were returned. What 
did this cost us? — $2,936.27 or approxi- 
mately 2914 cents per ballot. The response 
Was not as great as we had hoped. 

Many of you complained that you 
did not receive your ballot. In view of the 
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suggestions and 


the Legislative Program 





How votes in the legislative poll 
shaped the legislative 

program which will go before 
the Minneapolis convention 


. 
postal receipts record, the committee 
was at a loss to explain this other than 
by “blaming the mails.”’ Also, it seems 
that many members did not note that the 
pre-convention issue of the JOURNAL 
contained the ballot. Some did not even 
recognize it as a special JouRNAL. The 
special issue was necessary because the 
deadline for the regular JouRNAL had 
passed, and the expense of mailing a 
ballot without benefit of the JouRNAL’s 
second class postal rates would have 
been prohibitive. It was agreed that 
when the ballot is repeated, it should 
be printed in a regular issue of the 
JOURNAL. It seems desirable, too, that 
procedure permit the individual member 
to return her ballot either directly to 
AAUW Headquarters or through her 
branch or state chairman. 

You will recall from the announcement 
in the pre-convention JOURNAL, which 
varried the ballot, that a procedure was 
recommended for automatically dropping 
inactive items from the Legislative Pro- 
gram. Specific legislative items were listed 
as falling within the category of “inactive 
items,” which thus would be dropped if 
the convention ratified the proposal. At 
its November meeting, the comuittee 
decided that the criteria set out in the 
pre-convention JOURNAL did not entirely 
reflect the committee’s understanding of 
“inactive.” Committee members took 
comfort in blaming “semantics” again! 


. 
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DRAFTING THE LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


The following proposal was worked out 
as more practicable and will be submitted 
to the convention: 


Any item which has been inactive for a 
period of four successive years shall be auto- 
matically dropped from the Legislative Pro- 
gram unless: 


(a) the Legislative Program Committee 
unanimously votes to retain it, or (b) the con- 
vention votes to retain it. 


It is noted that the definition of “‘active”’ is 
not limited to action on a specific bill then 
pending before the Congress. In the event of 
a dispute about the definition of “inactive” 
the decision will be referred to the Legislative 
Program Committee. It is further noted that 
the four-year period referred to above is 
intended to be calculated from biennial con- 
vention to biennial convention, commencing 
with the 1951 Convention. 


Under this proposal, the committee, 
in drafting the tentative legislative pro- 
gram for submission to the 1955 and 
subsequent conventions, will reconsider 


ach item and automatically. drop those 
which it interprets as having been inactive 
for four years. Any item so dropped may 
be reinstated by convention vote. This 
means that no item will be dropped 
automatically at the coming convention. 

The item added last summer by initia- 


tive and referendum — “The strengthen- 
ing of existing federal penalties for the 
sale of narcotics to minors” — appears 
on the tentative program, as required 
by the procedure adopted at the 1951 
Convention. However, the Legislative 
Program Committee recommends, most 
strongly, that you vote to drop this 
item for the reasons that (a) legislation 
in this field is now adequate, and (b) 
the problem involved actually is one of 
enforcement of existing laws, rather than 
the enactment of new laws. 

The Equal Rights Amendment is still 
very much with us! You will notice that 
“continued opposition” has been retained 
in the tentative legislative program. This 
is contrary to the recommendation of 


the Status of Women Committee that 
the present Items 6(a) and 6(b) be 
dropped and the following substituted: 


6(a) Endorsement and active support of a 
Constitutional Amendment which provides 
that equality of rights under the law shall not 
be denied or abridged on account of sex. 


6(b) Equal pay for equal work. 


It was the Status Committee’s thinking 
that these items together would take care 
of the present item relating to full par- 
ticipation of women. However, the Legis- 
lative Program Committee believed that 
the response on the ballot — 7,491 to 
1,007 — in favor of retaining the Equal 
Rights Amendment item in its present 
form could not be overridden. The tenta- 
tive legislative program therefore con- 
tinues to carry the item opposing the 
amendment unless safeguards are added. 
‘Equal pay for equal work” is added as a 
separate item. 

The Legislative Program Committee 
noted that the letter response on equal 
rights tended to support the action of the 
Status of Women Committee. They also 
recognized the confusion experienced by 
many members on being called upon to 
vote on a negative statement. It was 
generally agreed that a new drafting 
would be advisable; however, the Legisla- 
tive Program Committee concluded that 
in drafting the tentative legislative pro- 
gram it could not ignore the apparent 
result of the poll. 

The Status of Women Committee has 
compiled study material giving full con- 
sideration to both sides of the Equal 
Rights Amendment question. This will be 
sent to each status of women chairman 
after the Christmas rush. 

The Legislative Program Committee 
hopes that every branch will study and 
weigh the issues involved in the tentative 
legislative program. It is important that 
delegates understand the members’ think- 
ing, and will come to the Convention 
prepared to cast an informed vote. 


Love.LiaA MiILLter Bera 
Legislative Program Associate 
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POLITICS .. . 
a kamily Enterprise 


BY GLADYS BROOKS 


T HAS BEEN SAID that women as citizens 

fall into three categories: the all-time, 
the part-time, and the Too 
many of our sisters fall in the last cate- 
gory. They seldom vote. It is probably 
just as well, for they make no effort to 
inform themselves on issues of the day. 


no-time. 


All too confusing, they say. 

Our part-time woman citizen may be- 
stir herself just before election and enjoy 
an emotional jag in promoting some 
candidate or issue. But in between elec- 
tions she does nothing about her govern- 
ment. 

The all-time citizen is today’s need. 
There is no excuse for any college woman 
being anything less. Being a full-time 
citizen means more than just voting, 
more than being informed about candi- 
dates and issues. It means looking at all 
sides of public questions. It means watch- 
ing legislation and indicating approval 
or disapproval of actions of public officials. 

There are many study clubs and or- 
ganizations whose members seriously try 
to sift the facts from the folly on im- 
portant national and international issues, 


Mrs. Brooks is a Minneapolis member of the 
AAUW, and along with her political activities 
has found time to serve the branch in a half 
dozen chairmanships and offices. She has been 
a member of the Minneapolis Charter Commis- 
sion, and is currently a member of the Governor's 
Advisory Committee on Children and Youth, 
and the Minnesota Security and Employment 
Commission. 
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What happens when Mother becomes 


a full-time citizen 


but all too often they are content to stay 
in the studying stage. To make their 
work really effective, women must help 
select candidates, and get out and work 
for them. Party affiliation is certainly a 
help. Independents in_ politics seldom 
have a voice in selecting good candidates 
to run for public office. 

“Party politics” sounds ominous to 
many people. But to preserve our repre- 
sentative government we must have two 
strong parties. Both parties need women 
to help at all levels of the party organi- 
zation. 

At the precinct level, women have done 
and will continue to do the bulk of the 
block work, ringing door bells, making 
surveys for the party, and distributing 
literature. This is only natural because 
they know their neighbors and_ they 
enjoy chatting not only about a candidate 
but also about the latest recipe or the 
speaker at the next PTA meeting. 

Moving up the political ladder to the 
county, district, and state organizations 
takes faithful service and a certain amount 
of political know-how. At these policy- 
forming levels of party organization, 
women are fewer. Though women are 
members of the district and state com- 
mittees, their job only too often has been 
to carry out the ideas suggested by the 
men. 

Gradually more women are being ap- 
pointed to policy-forming boards and 
commissions. But we should not ask for 
or expect such appointments just in 
recognition of the women’s vote. 





POLITICS, A FAMILY ENTERPRISE 


Here in Minneapolis seven years ago 
our Congressman and two outstanding 
women leaders — one a Minnesota legis- 
lator for twenty-five years and the other 
a former AAUW branch president — 
guided a group of nine young women (all 
with young children) in forming a Re- 
publican Workshop. Back of the new 
organization was the idea of putting 
some of the zip and energy that women 
show in all kinds of organizations and 
causes to work for a political party, and 
attracting more people into party work. 
The objectives were simple: to educate 
voters in party politics and legislative 
procedures; to encourage qualified persons 
to run for office; and to provide effective 
support for their election. 

I was one of those nine starry-eyed 
young women. I had majored in political 
science at the university, but in the art 
of practical politics I was a complete 
neophyte. I look back now and wonder 
how I ever managed to help lead three 
discussions groups a week on Constitu- 
tional Government. I had a new baby 
boy two months old and a two-year-old 
daughter besides. 


The family managed to maintain a 
reasonable resemblance to a home life, 
though phone calls did seem always to 
come at dinner time. We lived through the 
Workshop’s growing pains. What to do 
about financing the organization without 
party help . . . How to reach new groups 
and people . . . How to explain to party 
officials that we had no intention of 
them out of jobs ... What 
to do with our new members after they 
completed the study course in Party 
Politics. 

During that first year of the Workshop’s 
existence, Diane would sometimes ac- 
company me to a neighborhood meeting 
and sit quietly in the corner while mother 
conducted a discussion on Party Polities. 
Baby John often slept in the back seat 
of the auto while I sat in the front seat 
conferring with a party official about 
projected plans for the coming party 


pushing 


caucuses. My husband helped to write 
and rewrite our constitution and by-laws. 
He became as familiar with Workshop 
procedures and the mushrooming organi- 
zation as I was. 

Within a year, our Workshop had 
recruited 1,000 members in the county. 
Of these, about 500 had taken part in the 
discussion groups. We were gradually 
developing a program for women in 
particular which focused on the “how” 
rather than the and the “what” 
of the party. 

Today the Workshop idea has ex- 
tended not only out in the state of Min- 
nesota, but into other states. 


“who” 


O- COURSE, after working in the party 
a number of years, sooner or later I would 
be urged to run for a public office. I 
made a venture of running for the State 
Legislature two years ago. After all, many 
women had found time to serve as elected 
members of school boards and_ library 
boards. Minnesota had no women in the 
State Legislature. 

It did take a bit of managing to do all 
the things required of a candidate running 
for office. But I had splendid cooperation 
at home. My grandmother, age eighty-six 
and still very active, supervised the 
two older children in stuffing envelopes 
and licking stamps — sometimes a three- 
or four-day project. John and_ several 
of his little friends would help me dis- 
tribute literature. We would cover several 
precincts in an afternoon. Diane worked 
hard counting out postcards that friends 
had agreed to send out. My husband 
gave several speeches in my behalf. The 
sunporch doubled as campaign head- 
quarters. The piles of voters lists, litera- 
ture, and what-not didn’t exactly improve 
the appearance of the house, but I could 
work close to the family, even in the 
midst of the campaign. 
through the primary with 
flying colors, but went down to defeat 
in the general election. Afterward I heard 
of a number of older women who had voted 
against me because they felt that I “should 
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stay home and take care of my children.” 
The Minnesota legislature meets only 
ninety days out of every two years. 
I wondered if these women would 
have objected to my putting the same 
amount of time into working for the 
church circle or planning PTA benefits. 
Actually, politics is fun. It is always 
challenging — even when sometimes dis- 
couraging. 

In our Minnesota presidential primary 
last spring, I was proud to be selected as 
one of the four delegates from Hennepin 
County to the Republican Convention 
the only woman. I knew the children back 
home were watching the proceedings at 
Chicago on TV. They were as thrilled 
by the outcome as I was. 

As the campaign neared its close, son 
John remarked one night at dinner, 
“Mom, isn’t it fun! We’ve all been 
working together for Ike.” It was true. 
Many a week-end my trio went to head- 
quarters to do some needed job. 


I HAVEN’? found that outside community 
activities are incompatible with running 
a home. Besides working in polities, I 
have managed to be active in a number 
of organizations. | work pretty much on a 
schedule, planned so that meals are on 
time and there are not too many meetings 
away from home at night. We have been 
fortunate that our three youngsters (one 
still preschool, who was born the month 
after I finished a two-year term of office 
as president of the Council of Church 
Women) have not had worse than the 
ordinary run of childhood ailments. 

Of course, an understanding and co- 
operative husband is essential. Mine be- 
lieves that women rightfully should par- 
licipate in government and community 
affairs. Without his encouragement I 
never could have done what I have. 

The children have happy dispositions. 
They seem well adjusted, and there are 
no more than the to-be-expected number 
of friendly spats between brother and 


sister. They are normal healthy kids. 
Diane, the oldest, belongs to a Brownie 
troop. I have acted as program chairman 
for the group for two years as well as 
doing volunteer driving when the troop 
has had field trips. 


W: TRY to keep a rule of week-ends for 
the family. Swimming and skating are 
sports the family can do together. From 
June until October, on Saturday or 
Sunday we pack a lunch and head for the 
lake. Sometimes we swim, fish, or just 
enjoy the sunshine. Sometimes we all 
drive up to Duluth and the North Shore. 
Then Diane and her father can get out 
their water-colors, while mother and the 
others go exploring for bugs, leaves, 
and stones. 

Monday through Friday, I am usually 
busy with various activities — a finance 
committee meeting at the YWCA or 
planning a party for the Women’s Sym- 
phony Association. I think these outside 
activities give me better perspective as a 
mother and a homemaker. Each new 
experience gives me something to share 
with others in the family. Recently I 
served on a petit jury. The youngsters 
were interested in the courtroom and 
everything that happened. We have lots 
to talk about. My outside work is 
interesting. It is stimulating. I never 
mind preparing the dinner or washing 
the dishes. As I vacuum the dining- 
room, I think about the latest pro- 
posal for the new library, or wonder 
whether we will be able to raise wages 
of the clerical staff at the YWCA, or 
where we will get enough cars to take 
John’s class to visit the postoffice. 

Somehow, I feel that I am doing my 
small part toward helping my children, 
and many like them, have a better life, 
a richer life, and, I hope, a more peaceful 
life. Twenty years from now if my children 
ask me what I did to build a_ better 
world for them, I can say sincerely that I 
tried. 





BERLIN 


AAUW Contacts Renewed 


by Regional Vice-President 


The majority of Americans return from a 
trip to Europe with the exclamation, 
“Thank God, I am an American.” Of 
course that is a natural attitude, but a 
deep feeling of responsibility should ac- 
company it. The United States is the rich- 
est and most powerful nation in the world 
because of the skill, industry, and energy 
of men and women from every race and 
corner of the world. This calls for leader- 
ship, and with it the conviction that we 
are accountable for our actions and deci- 
sions. On my return in September from a 
tour of Europe I felt this keenly. 

AAUW members will be most inter- 
ested in the contacts this trip gave me 
with German university women. In Berlin, 
Dr. Luise von Schwartzkoppen, president 
of the Berlin Branch of the German Fed- 
eration of University Women, took time 
out of her busy life to make plans for my 
five-day stay. Dr. von Schwartzkoppen 
seemed already an old friend, for she had 
been my house guest in Palo Alto when 
she visited the United States as a guest of 
the State Department. A trained libra- 
rian, she visited libraries in this country 
to study all the procedures involved in 
the management of a large library. Now 
she has been chosen by the Ford Founda- 
tion to direct the colossal task of building 
a new library in the American sector of 
Berlin, the first library to be built in Berlin 
since 1914, 


Of course one of the places I wanted to 
visit in Berlin was the dormitory for 
women at the Free University, sponsored 
by the Berlin Branch of the German 
Federation of University Women. There 
women students who from the 
Soviet sector find a and much- 
needed help. 

Thirty girls now occupy the dormitory, 
and after three years the building looks 
quite comfortable and homelike. The stu- 
dents invited some of the Berlin university 
women to a tea at which I was the hon- 
ored guest as a visitor from the AAUW. 
They made good German plaetzchen and 
served it with special pleasure because 
sweets are rare. During the afternoon Dr. 
Helen Scherer, vice-president of the Berlin 
Branch, who was chiefly responsible for 
establishing the dormitory, showed me the 
pride and joy of the students — a brand 
new sewing machine, a gift from the girls 
in Lagunita Court at Stanford University. 
It was a happy experience for me to find 
this gift from Palo Alto girls to students 
on the other side of the world, who really 
needed kindness. When I returned home 
I found a letter from the president of 
Lagunita Hall, postmarked three days 
after my departure, explaining that Dr. 
Scherer’s article in the 1951 Summer 
JOURNAL had so impressed the Lagunita 
girls that they had voted to use the profit 
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Dormitory Students, Berlin 


from their annual Farm Fair in this gen- 
erous way. 

Help in furnishing the dormitory had 
come from many AAUW groups and 
members: from our Washington Head- 
quarters; from Jacksonville, Florida; Au- 


gusta, Georgia; Emporia, Kansas; St. 


Charles, Missouri; Washington, Missouri; 
Springfield, Montana; Tiffin, Ohio; and 
Mahoney City, Pennsylvania. To show 
their appreciation, the dormitory girls 
had made a book which they called The 
Island Students. A colored map of Berlin, 


with the British, French, American, and 
Soviet sectors surrounded by the Red Sea 
of the Russian Zone, is on the first page. 
Then come photographs of the girls in 
their dormitory; pictures of the Free Uni- 
versity, the student life on the campus, 
the bombed area in Berlin, the restora- 
tion, and street scenes in the Soviet Sector. 
The pleasure of the girls was evident in 
their faces when the president of the 
dormitory with a pretty little speech pre- 
sented The Island Students to me. It is now 
on exhibit at AAUW Headquarters. 

The problems of the dormitory are very 
great. The girls do not cook as a group. 
Because money is scarce and food is ex- 
pensive, each girl prefers to be responsible 
for her own larder. The girls need many 
refinements to make their home attractive. 
Material for curtains, pillows, bed spreads, 
and gay rugs would do a great deal to 
improve the appearance of the dormitory. 

While life in the dormitory is pleasant, 
the prospect of finding a job is of serious 
concern. Jobs of any kind are scarce and 
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the competition is keen, for 
West Berlin has 300,000 
unemployed. Conditions 
have become so intolerable 
in the eastern sector that 
from 750 to 1,000 people 
daily now crowd into the 
western sector. 

Dr. Helen Scherer dreams 
of an association of women 
to be known as “Friends of 
the Dormitory,” who might 
bridge the gap for the girls be- 

tween graduation and a job. Her idea is to 
create a fund that could be used for 
dormitory expenses when the small sti- 
pend which is paid by the city to each 
of these students terminates upon gradu- 
ation. Members of the AAUW and other 
federations of IFUW should have a deep 
interest in the welfare of these girls, 
who are struggling to secure an education 
against dreadful odds. In a sense they be- 
long to us as future members of IFUW. 
AAUW members often have access to ex- 
cellent rummage sales or have used cloth- 
ing which the girls in the dormitory would 
welcome to keep them warm during the 
snowy winter. Boxes should be addressed 
to the President of the Ottilien Haus, 
Berlin-Zehlendorf, Beerenstr. 8, Germany. 

The few kindergartens in Berlin are 
functioning very well, with good leader- 
ship and improved facilities. The kinder- 
garten Zehlendorf is one of the model 
kindergartens that Miss Christine Heinig 
of the Headquarters staff set up during 
her service in Berlin. The rooms are clean 
and adequate, with new modern furniture 
and play equipment. I saw materials sent 
by interested AAUW members, — games, 
colored paper, and the materials for crea- 
tive work that are so much a part of kin- 
dergarten supplies. Most of the children 
are fatherless because of abandonment, 
imprisonment, or death. The mothers 
Jeave the children on their way to work in 
the early morning and collect them in the 
evening. There is a great need for more 
kindergartens to accommodate the nu- 
merous children who need this play ex- 
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perience and training, not to mention the 
custodial care. The “adoption” of a 
kindergarten as described on page 252 of 
the May 1952 JouRNAL is a splendid 
humanitarian project. 

One of the most interesting sights to 
me was the Tempelhof Air Field in the 
western sector. It is named for the village 
which occupied this area, a village origi- 
nally founded and named by the Knight 
Templars in 1319. The present airfield 
was designed by Hitler, but the large eagle 
which surmounts the center wall 
erected as a Nazi emblem — has been 
Americanized by white paint on its head 
and an American coat of arms over the 
old swastika. Facing Eagle Square is the 
Platz der Luftbrucke, named by the city 
of Berlin to commemorate the airlift. 
“Operation Vittles,” begun in June 1948 
and continued to September 1949, was a 


Free University, Berlin 
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most dramatic undertaking and deserved 
an impressive memorial. The monument 
erected here curves upward to the heavens 
like a cantilever bridge; three prongs at 
the ends of the curving section indicate 
the contributions for the salvation of the 
Berliners by the British, French, and 
American air forces. 

This upward movement of inspiration 
might well be the symbol for the IFUW. 
We are all university women with com- 
mon educational backgrounds, interest in 
the welfare of women, and the people of 
the world. In spite of power politics, grow- 
ing nationalism, and strange ideologies, 
we must work together to make this 
world a better place in which to live. 

The German people ask two questions: 
Why were the Russians allowed in Berlin? 
Why did the Americans agree to the 
division of Berlin and permit the Russians 
to surround the entire city? The West 
needs a strong Germany as a buffer against 
the Russians. But the Swiss remember 
how they were boxed in by the Germans 
during the war and nearly starved, the 
French do not trust them, and the English 
will never forget that twice in the last 
thirty years they have been bombed by 
the Germans. ‘These 
deep. 


memories burn 

The German situation seems insoluble, 
but looking at the endless statues to 
former victories and war heroes I was com- 
forted by the thought that Europe has 
been in peril for centuries. The danger 
today is that modern warfare has become 
total. 

Confidence in the United Nations must 
be restored. Anyone who has visited the 
Soviet sector will never want the Commu- 
nist influence to increase. This is a grave 
threat to the world, and as university 
women it is our duty to recognize its 
existence. Anything we can do to spread 
ihe democratic philosophy among the 
German people is worth the attention of 
members of the AAUW. 

Mary Laura M. Smitri 
Vice-President from 
the South Pacific Region 
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Education for a Free People 


1953 convention 
theme 
Minneapolis, June 22-26 


’ 


N ONE short phrase, Education for a Free 
People, the Convention Program Com- 
mittee has stated a theme for the 1953 
convention that takes us back to the pur- 
pose for which the Association was 
founded, and brings us face to face with 
the great problem of our own times. 
Education for a Free People is a theme that 
not only will give deeper meaning to all 
the convention sessions, but will surely 
enrich the programs of many branches in 
the year to follow. 


The Program 


The committees — Education, Interna- 
tional Relations, Social Studies, Status 
of Women, Legislative, Arts, and Fellow- 
ships — are each planning, in their part 
of the program, to develop some aspect of 
the central theme. And at this convention, 
every delegate will be able to follow all of 
these presentations. There will be no divi- 
sion into separate special interest sessions 
running concurrently. Instead, each sub- 
ject will be presented in an “assembly of 
the whole.” This may mean less ground 
covered, but it will have the great ad- 
vantage that no single delegate of a branch 
need dash breathlessly from one special 
interest session to another in order to take 
back something from each field. 

Another innovation is the plan to have 
discussion of legislative items at the ses- 
sion devoted to the subject under which 
the item falls. Thus legislation will be 
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related to the program interest it imple- 
ments, and the discussion of legislation 
will be spread out over several days. (The 
Tentative Legislative Program which will 
come before the convention is given else- 
where in this JouRNAL.) Voting on all the 
items will come at one of the later business 
sessions of the convention, as usual. The 
“guiding principle” resolutions will be 
presented in the same way. 

Letters are flying back and forth be- 
tween committee chairmen, President 
Riley, the General Director, and potential 
speakers, and more definite program de- 
tails will be given in the next JouURNAL. 


Convention Committees at Work 


Before this reaches you, the Committee 
on Nominations will have met. The pro- 
posed slate will be published in the March 
JOURNAL. 

The Convention Committee has met, 
and plans have been made for the work of 
its four subcommittees: Registration, 
Voting, Rules, and Credentials. 


Convention Dates 


The convention dates are June 22-26. 
Those who arrive early will be able to 
register on Sunday afternoon and do a 
bit of sight-seeing before the first session 
on Monday afternoon. 

These pre-convention dates should be 
noted on every branch calendar: 


Before March 15 — dues of all members 
who are to be counted for convention 
representation must have reached Head- 
quarters. The count for delegate quotas 
will be made on the basis of members en- 
rolled in the national office as of that date. 
(See By-Laws, XIII 2, and 4b and c.) 
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Before June 8 — proposed resolutions 
must be in the hands of the Committee on 
Resolutions. (By-Laws, XIII 7a.) The 
chairman is Dr. Janet MacDonald, Hollins 
College, Hollins College, Virginia. 


As soon as possible — invitations for the 
1955 convention should be sent to the 
chairman of the Committee on Place of 
Next Convention, Mrs. Emil E. Storkan, 77 
Emmett Street, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


Minneapolis—and 10,000 lakes 


Minneapolis is a most convenient location 
for the convention, with overland trains, 
bus lines, and plane service giving excel- 
lent connections with all the United States 
and Canada. 

Minneapolis itself has much to hold the 
visitor’s interest, with its parkway system 
linking lakes and boulevards; the Mis- 
sissippi with its freight barges and flour 
mills; and high on the river’s bluffs the 
state university —a city in itself. The 
Minneapolis Art Institute, the Walker Art 
Center, the Swedish American Museum, 
and the University Gallery all will have 
offerings in their well rounded collections 
and special exhibits which will repay the 
visitor. AAUW members will be partic- 
ularly imterested in the figures by John 
Rood recently placed in St. Mark’s 
Church, and in the possibility of visiting 
the sculptor’s studio. 

And incidentally, some of the best 
shops of the Middle West are to be found 
in the area of the convention meeting 
place. 


Many delegates will want to linger on 
after the convention, perhaps with hus- 
band and family in tow, to sample some of 
Minnesota’s famous vacation possibilities, 
— to sail or fish, play golf or tennis, or just 
loaf at one of the lake resorts . . . follow 
the highway up to the Arrowhead country 
along the northern shore of Lake Supe- 
rior . . . watch the ore boats loading in 
Duluth’s famous harbor on Lake Superior 
. . . find the headwaters of the Missis- 
sippi at Itasca Park . . . visit the famous 
Mesaba Iron Range ... come by ca- 
noe down one of the bluff-lined rivers. 
If the men of the family are the hardy 
type, they may undertake to follow a lake- 
and-river-and-portage trail by canoe 
through the primitive north wilderness. 

There are 57 state parks; and any kind 
of tourist accommodations can be found, 
from cabins to the most elaborate resort 
hotel. For full information, from maps to 
housing, write the Tourist Information, 
Department A, State Capitol, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 





APPLICATION FOR HOTEL RESERVATIONS 
AAUW Convention, Minneapolis, Minnesota, June 22-26, 1953 


PLEASE MAIL RESERVATION TO HOTEL OF YOUR FIRST CHOICE. IF THIS HOTEL IS UNABLE TO ACCOMMODATE YOU, 
YOUR REQUEST WILL BE TURNED OVER TO THE MINNEAPOLIS HOTEL HOUSING BUREAU, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
1750 HENNEPIN AVE., MINNEAPOLIS 3, MINN, ACCOMMODATIONS COMPARABLE TO YOUR REQUEST, IF POSSIBLE, 
WILL BE PROVIDED IN ANOTHER HOTEL. THE CONVENTION OPENS WITH AN AFTERNOON SESSION ON MONDAY, 
JUNE 22, BUT DELEGATES MAY REGISTER SUNDAY, JUNE 21, FROM 2:00 TO 7:30 P. M. 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the AAUW convention in Minneapolis: 
Single room...........2Room with double bed........Room with twin beds........... 
2 room suite ...-Other type of room..... 
First choice hotel »++...9econd choice hotel. . 
Third choice hotel. ...ccccccccccscsosecs 


ee EE GIs 6 i in tte ercct DRM ncwsscdes Bh 
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THE NAME OF EACH HOTEL GUEST MUST BE LISTED. Please include the names of BOTH 
persons for EACH double or twin-bed room requested. List names and addresses for all per- 
sons for whom you are requesting reservations and who will occupy the rooms asked for: 


eeerereevreeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


eeersreeveveeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeee 


Name of person requesting reservations... 
Street Address.... 


CAs 6c dine cesessienseeden ss ces 6ceess cess nces 


(All rates with bath) 
Hotels 


Double Twin 


75 .50— 8.00 


Andrews —Fourth and Hennepin a “ $5.25- 6. 

Curtis —10th St. and 4th Ave. S. 40 ° ‘ -50- 6.50 .0O- 8.50 
e. 
>. 


Dyckman—27 S. 6th St. 75 é - -00- 50 -50-12.50 
Francis Drake — 10th St. and Sth Ave. S. 30 . ° .25- oo .00 
Leamington — 10th St. and 3rd Ave. S. 100 ° id -50- 7.50 .50- 9.50 
Nicollet —Nicollet at Washington Ave. 150 . ‘ -50-13.60 .00-13.00 
Radisson—45 S. 7th St. 250 é -00-10.50 .00-15.00 
Sheridan—1112 Marquette Ave. 100 .00 -50- 6.50 .-50 


a eee 


* Number of rooms set aside for AAUW; more available if needed. Fewer rooms are available at the minimum rates, 
and fewer singles than multiples. 
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Editorials 


U.N.—Between Right and Left 


If attack from extremists of the Right 
and of the Left could be taken as proof 
of a sound middle position, the world 
could give to the U.N. a certificate of 
“sound mind in sound body.” There is 
perfect balance — the representatives of 
Jron Curtain countries rising in the Gen- 
eral Assembly to protest that the U.N. 
is nothing more than the tool of capitalist 
(U.S.) aggressors, and nagging critics in 
the U.S. proclaiming that the U.N. is the 
Kremlin deposited on American territory. 

The unfortunate fact is that such 
critics, though poles apart in their starting 
point, do not balance or cancel one an- 
other. They unite to produce apathy and 
a “plague-on-both-your-houses” attitude; 
they destroy faith without substituting 
an equivalent; they induce the easy logic 
that “Where there’s smoke there’s fire.” 
Nothing is so contagious as disillusion- 
ment. Test yourself by your response to 
two versions of the same question. To 
give an affirmative reply to the question, 
“But you don’t really think the U.N. can 
amount to anything?” calls for at least 
double the conviction required to say 
“ves” if the query is, “You do think 
there is a future for the U.N.?” It is easy 
to succumb to the undertone of the ex- 
tremists, to the easy cynicism of the 
uninformed. Do you shape your reply to 
the question or to the facts? 

Bernard Berenson in his journal of war 
years in Italy, Rumor and_ Reflections, 
says: “Life and political thinking have 
taught me, as they have others, that gov- 
ernment is the art of the momentarily 
feasible, of aiming at the least bad at- 
tainable.” We Americans, who respect 
efficiency, regret compromise, and — 





European critics to the contrary notwith- 
standing — cling to high ideals, may need 
occasionally to remember that the U.N. 
functions in a workaday world. We as 
university women may need to remind 
ourselves that we can be a middle force 
with the responsibility of actively off- 
setting the Communist and the anti- 
Communist who would eliminate the 
firmest stronghold of collective security, 
the United Nations. 

Again to quote Berenson: “ Miracles 
happen to those who believe in them. 
Otherwise why does not the Virgin Mary 
appear to Lamaists, Mohammedans, or 
Hindus who have never heard of her?” 
The “miracle” our generation is prepared 
to witness is that of government by law 
the world over. The only agency through 
which it can come about is the man-made 
international institution of the U.N. As 
of 1953, the U.N. needs us as believers in 
its ultimate or miraculous goal, but it 
needs us, too, as defenders of its tenuous, 
bullet-marked, and all-too-human present. 


_—— L. A, B. 


Promise of Higher Standards 
in Teacher Education 


The education of teachers for our Ameri- 
can schools varies greatly from state to 
state. Standards differ widely, and until 
recently the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education has of- 
fered the only interstate accrediting serv- 
ice available to teachers colleges. Of the 
1,217 state-recognized teacher education 
programs, only 263 meet the standards 
set up by the AACTE. Each year, one 
half of the teachers in this country come 
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from institutions not accredited on the 
AACTE list. It is estimated that one 
teacher in sixteen throughout the nation 
now holds a substandard license. 

The news is welcome, therefore, that 
an effort to arouse the teaching profession 
itself to become concerned about the 
education of its members is now bearing 
fruit. An important step was taken last 
June, when the National Commission on 
‘Teacher Education held its annual con- 
ference in Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

At this conference, attended by five 
hundred college administrators and teach- 
ers, a panel representing the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation and the U.S. Office of Education 
led a discussion of the need for a new 
national accrediting agency for teacher 
education. A new voluntary agency was 
proposed, which would provide opportu- 
nity for representation from all types of 
institutions tramimg teachers, whereas 
representation on AACTE is chiefly from 
teachers colleges. AACTE is prepared to 
discontinue its present accrediting service 
in the interest of forming a national ac- 
crediting agency with a larger orbit. 

It is gratifying to be able to report to 
you that AAUW’s membership policy 
based on institutional approval was 
mentioned favorably during the discus- 
sion, as being optional to the colleges and 
yet greatly influencing them to raise their 
standards, 

A week after the Kalamazoo confer- 
ence, at the annual convention of the 
National Education Association, a resolu- 
tion favoring formation of the new agency 
was passed without dissent. 

The new agency will be known as the 
National Council for Accreditation for 
Teacher Education (NCATE). It will 
unite with the members of the profession 
the legally constituted agencies for cer- 
tification, such as state departments of 
education and boards of education who 
carry responsibility for teacher selection. 

Representatives to the Council have 
now been appointed by the major organi- 
zations in the teacher education field: 
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American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, National Association 
of State Directors of Teacher Education 
and Certification, National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards of the National Education 
Association, National Council of Chief 
State School Officers, and the National 
School Boards Association. 

According to Benjamin Fine, writing in 
the New York Times, December 7, goals 
of the Council will include: 

(1) National recognition of teaching as 
a major profession. 

(2) The maintenance at all institutions 
preparing personnel for this profession 
of programs, facilities and other resources 
adequate to insure professional compe- 
tency. 

(3) The formulation of standards for 
teacher preparation through continuous 
research and, upon the recommendation 
of all organizations concerned, for im- 
proving the preparation of teachers. 

(4) The preparation of standards to evalu- 
ate teacher-training and the application 
of these standards to teacher-training 
institutions, either upon the request of 
the institutions or of the state authorities 
responsible for accreditation. 

The NCATE will, it is expected, es- 
tablish acceptable standards which will 
have a certain flexibility, and will not 
over-emphasize teaching method and 
subject-matter minutiae. The Council 
will take into consideration the findings of 
the various experiments in teacher educa- 
tion which are already under way. Rela- 
tive merits of various types of programs 
will be weighed; for example, the four- 
and five-year programs of education and 
the varying results of experiments in the 
scheduling and apportioning of time for 
laboratory practice-teaching and observa- 
tion will be taken into account. In prelimi- 
nary discussions, frequent references were 
made to the need for full, generous, and 
close cooperation between liberal arts, 
general, and professional education. 

The Council will begin its work as an 
accrediting agency July 1, 1954. The 
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interim period will give teacher education 
institutions time to study their programs 
and improve their offerings in terms of 
anticipated requirements for recognition 
by NCATE. AAUW members will find 
effective ways to help local institutions to 
qualify for accreditation by the NCATE. 


ing of the institutions which already have 
been accredited by the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Education 
may be obtained by writing to the Secre- 
tary of the Interim Committee, Dr. 
Edward Pomeroy, 11 Elm Street, Oneonta, 


New York. 


Information about NCATE and a list- 


—C. M. H. 


Suicide Note, Signed Dido 


Critic’s second choice in the Writing Project, 1951-52 


Did you know, Aeneas, when you sailed away 
From Carthage — was it yesterday 

Or long ago — 

I prayed for but one whispered word, 

A fair exchange for all my realm, 

To lead me half the world away 

To your Hellenic home? 


Did you hear, Aeneas, when you left the shore, 
A sounding crash, think it the roar 

Of falling walls? 

My cities gleaming fair yet stand. 

Rejected love — the weapon hurled 

With truest aim to crush heart-core — 

Left me a shattered world. 


Did you see, Aeneas, in backward glance 
The gleam of sun upon the lance 

That holds me well? 

One last command as soul departs — 
Wall-shuttered lamp shall ever burn 

To guide throug? darkness, if by chance, 
You sail my seas again. 


— Marsorre Roserts 
Champaign-Urbana, Illinois 








Did you know 


that... 


In Congress, there are now an even dozen 
of women. Women gained one seat in the 
House; though Mrs. Reba Beck Bosone 
of Utah was defeated, two newcomers, 
Mrs. Leonor Sullivan of Missouri and 
Mrs. Gracie Pfosst of Idaho, won places. 
Mrs. Edith Nourse Rogers, Massachu- 
setts, dean of the women in the House, 
won over two women opponents, and Mrs. 
Katharine St. George, New York, also 
defeated a woman to retain her seat. Mrs. 
Margaret Chase Smith, Maine, remains 
our lone woman Senator. 


Dr. Helen D. Bragdon, AAUW General! 
Director, has been named a vice-chairman 
of the U. S. National Commission for 
UNESCO. . And Mrs. Robert L. 
Lamkin, member of the AAUW Commit- 
tee on Legislative Program, is vice-chair- 
man of the National Conference of Non- 
Governmental Organizations for the Food 
and Agriculture Organization (FAQ). 


Former AAUW General Director, Dr. 
Kathryn McHale, was one of a panel of 
two members of the Subversive Activities 
Control Board which recently concluded 
hearings In the case of the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States vs the Commu- 
nist Party. The point at issue was whether 
the Communist Party in this country is 
under foreign domination and = control. 
After fourteen months of hearings, run- 
ning to 20,000 pages of transcript, the 
panel has concluded that the U.S. Com- 
munist Party is indeed directed by the 
Soviet Union and operates to advance the 
objectives of the world Communist move- 
ment. This finding now goes to the full 
Board. The panel has been praised for 
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an important contribution to security in 
this case, which has done much to bring 
out the nature of Communist operations 
in the United States. Dr. McHale and her 
fellow member have also been commended 
for their strict impartiality and scrupulous 
regard for due process throughout a long 
and trying hearing. 


The U.N. now has 10 women acting as 
full delegates to the General Assembly, 
compared with 5 in 1947 and 7 in 1951. 
Two women are chairmen of their delega- 
tions: Mme. Pandit of India and Dr. 
Gertruda Sekaninova-Cakrtova of Czech- 
oslovakia. Other countries which have 
appointed women delegates are Byelorus- 
sia, Chile, the Dominican Republic, Hol- 
land, Pakistan, United 
Kingdom and the United States. 


Sweden, the 


An honorary degree was awarded by the 
University of Chattanooga to President 
Susan B. Riley. . And Mrs. Ralph 
B. Alspaugh, Vice-President from the 
Northeast Central Region, received a 1952 
University of Chicago Citation Award 
“for outstanding achievement in humani- 
tarian and philanthropic work.” 


Enrollment in the nation’s colleges has 
increased for the first time since 1949. 
The total enrollment in 1,900 higher edu- 
cation institutions in the annual survey of 
the U.S. Office of Education is 2,148,000 
as compared with 2,116,000 in the fall of 
1951. Part of the rise in the number of 
college freshmen is attributed to the larger 
number of high school graduates last fall, 
and to favorable economic conditions. 
Mem students number 1,387,000 — about 
1 percent below 1951, while the total of 
women students, 761,000, is 6 percent 
more than the 1951 enrollment. However, 
the increase in new students is somewhat 
greater among the men. About 35 percent 
of all college students enrolling in the fall 
of 1952 were women. This percentage has 
climbed steadily since World War IT, but 
is still short of the pre-World War I 
figure — 40 percent. 











DID YOU KNOW ... 


The basic trend in women’s college edu- 
cation is toward coeducation, University 
of Rochester officials believe. They have 
therefore decided to combine their men’s 
and women’s colleges into the college of 
arts and sciences. 


Girls who competed in “ Miss America” 
contests have been awarded more than 
$500,000 in the past seven years. American 
fellows of AAUW in the same period re- 
ceived about half that sum. 


Our former AAUW Higher Education 
Associate and present status of women 
chairman of the New York City Branch, 
Dr. Helen Hosp Seamans, has been 
abroad during October, November, and 
December to visit German universities 
for the State Department. 


The much-circulated statement that 
women own most of the shares of stock in 
corporations in the United States is con- 
tradicted by evidence gathered by the 
Brookings Institution for a study, Share 
Ownership in the United States. Women 
accounted for only 41.5 percent of the 
total shareholdings of stock in reporting 
corporations. Men held 37.2 percent of 
the total; and joint accounts, institutions, 
trusts, etc. accounted for the rest. In 
market value, shares held by men out- 
ranked the women’s, $32 million to $29 
million. Even these figures are probably 
more favorable to women than the facts 
would warrant, since it is well known that 
women frequently do not actually exercise 
control over shareholdings that are in 
their names. 


Women’s average income has increased 
10 percent from 1950, and 15 percent from 
1944. Men’s average increased 15 percent 
from 1950, and 44 percent from 1944. 


Of all single women, half are in the labor 
force; of all married women, 27 percent 
are “working women,” according to 
Women’s Bureau figures for April 1951. 


An equal pay law became effective in 
New Jersey July 1, 1952, making a total of 
thirteen states and Alaska with equal pay 
laws. In 1941, 95 percent of U. S. cities 
reported marriage as a basis for discrimi- 
nation in hirmg women teachers, but 
only 59 percent in 1951. 


The Boston Branch held a meeting re- 
cently in Boston University’s Louisa Hol- 
man Fisk Building, named for the holder 
of the Association’s first fellowship. 


The only woman appointed by Gov- 
ernor Dewey to the temporary state com- 
mission on the use of television for educa- 
tional purposes was Mrs. Isabel H. Kide- 
ney of Buffalo, former New York state 
president of AAUW. The commission will 
report to the legislature in February. Mrs. 
Kideney is also a member of the Regents 
Citizens Advisory Council on the Read- 
justment of High School Education, which 
has recently drawn up a guidebook on the 
formation and use of citizens advisory 
committees. 


Two AAUW members — Miss Mary 
Sue Flanagan, San Angelo, Texas, and 
Miss Marvie E. Miller, Reno, Nevada — 
are among the 111 young men and women 
from 34 countries to receive Rotary Foun- 
dation Fellowships this year for study 
abroad — Miss Flanagan to study Eng- 
lish literature at the University of Dublin, 
Ireland, and Miss Miller to work in 
European literature, history, and govern- 
ment at the University of Edinburgh, 
Scotland. ... And Miss Ruth Zeisler, 
Youngstown AAUW member, has been 
awarded a fellowship by the Ford Founda- 
tion, one of 400 recipients chosen to take 
part in a project to deepen the liberal 
education of high school teachers. 


The editor and head of the University 
of Pittsburgh Press is Mrs. Agnes L. Star- 
rett — so Minnesota is not alone in the 
distinction of having a woman head of its 
university press, as we reported last 
spring. 
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From GHOSTS 


to FILECASES 


THE HOUSE AT 


AVE you ever wondered. what the 

AAUW Headquarters in Washington 
is like? First, of course, it is a beehive of 
activity, — the records office with its 
cards and addressograph plates for 122,000 
alumnae of 313 colleges, its lists of officers 
and chairmen of 48 state divisions and 
1,218 branches, the controller’s office, 
balancing books for a budget of over 
$400,000, plus all the fellowship con- 
tributions and endowments; the Asso- 
ciates, carrying on the details of a broad, 
developing program; the fellowship office 
struggling with an incoming tide of ap- 
plications or the infinitely complicated 
arrangements for international students; 
the library, filling publications orders from 
all parts of the country, and other coun- 
tries as well; the editorial office, “‘ process- 
ing” the JourNaL, the GDL, the study 
guides and leaflets; and the General 
Director, coordinating and administering 
the whole. 

That, in the smallest possible nutshell, 
is what goes on in the offices at 1634 I 
Street (commonly spelled “Eye” to leave 
no question in the postman’s mind). But 
though the activities and equipment are 
contemporary, the background is impres- 
sive for its flavor of the past. Visitors who 
note the high ceilings, the graceful man- 
tels, the broad curving stairway, often 
inquire as to the history of the building. 
Here is its story. 

Only a few short blocks from the White 
House, the five-story Headquarters build- 
ing is one of the last remaining town 
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1634 EYE STREET 


houses in this section of Washington. It 
faces Farragut Square, once ringed with 
the homes of famous Washington host- 
esses. It is a house with a colorful past — 
including a ghost. 

It is said that a quaint frame house, 
with a lovely rose garden, once stood on 
this site. It was known as the “haunted 
house” and many stories were current 
about it. No one would live there long 
because of the strange knocks, thumpings, 
and ringing bells which terrified all occu- 
pants. Finally, the last owner had the 
house removed to the country, hoping by 
such an uprooting to break the spell. But 
there were many who maintained that the 
doom was still upon the spot! 

The building that took its place had 
several distinguished owners, including 
the Postmaster General during Grover 
Cleveland’s administration, and Benja- 
min Franklin Tracy, Secretary of the 
Navy under Benjamin Harrison. The 
Tracys were the last occupants of this 
house, which was destroyed in 1890 by a 
fire that took the lives of Mrs. Tracy and 
her two daughters. 

After the fire the property was pur- 
chased by Augustus Tyler, an army offi- 
cer, who erected the present building in 
1891. He is said to have patterned the 
first floor after the interior of a transat- 
lantic liner. Mrs. Tyler, like Mrs. Tracy 
before her, was one of the well known 
hostesses of her day. During Theodore 
Roosevelt’s administration, Mrs. Roose- 
velt, who was a niece of Mr. Tyler, was a 
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FROM GHOSTS TO FILECASES 


frequent guest at 1634. While the Tyler 
family declared they never encountered 
anything supernatural, the old legend 
persisted. Sight-seeing guides driving by 
the house regaled their fares with stories 
of a woman’s shrieks piercing the mid- 
night air. Mr. Tyler was not at all pleased 
by this notoriety, and more than once he 
rushed to the street to shout at an offend- 
ing guide whose story was depreciating 
the value of his real estate, “It’s all a 
damned lie!” 

His attempts to discount the ghost 
were unsuccessful, and when the Tylers 
decided to rent the house, they had a 
hard time finding a tenant. Finally a 
sufficiently hardy soul was found -—— 
Baron Rosen, the Russian ambassador. 
From 1905 to 1911 the building was the 
Imperial Russian embassy. 

As the downtown business center ex- 
panded, one by one the families deserted 
the houses of Farragut Square. Office 
buildings and clubhouses took their place. 
Farragut Square became, and remains, 
an enviable central location, within con- 
venient reach of government offices, the 
shopping and business district, and hotels. 
In 1913 the Men’s City Club purchased 
1634 and enlarged the building for their 
use. From then on we hear no more 
stories of ghostly nocturnal wander- 
ings. Too Victorian a ghost, no doubt, to 
inhabit a club for men only! 

It was in 1921 that the national con- 
vention made the momentous decision to 
purchase a permanent AAUW home in 
Washington. In the early days of the 
Association, headquarters had been 
wherever the Association secretary hap- 
pened to live. Records were kept in card- 
board cartons and old trunks, and shipped 
from one city to another as a new officer 
took up her post. During the first World 
War, the active role played by the Asso- 
ciation called for close cooperation with 
government agencies and other national 
organizations. The war shortage of hous- 
ing also focused attention on the need for 
a clubhouse for university women in the 
capital. These factors, plus the great in- 


crease in membership, made it evident to 
Association leaders that a home in Wash- 
ington, Jarge enough to house the records 
and staff of the rapidly growing organiza- 
tion and also provide transient quarters 
for members, was a pressing necessity. 
After renting another house for two years, 
it was decided to purchase the property 
at 1634 Eye Street. 

By December 1922 the paid staff of 
three was established and busily at work, 
and a gala formal reception on December 
6 marked the official opening. President 
and Mrs. Harding, ex-President and Mrs. 
Wilson, General Pershing, and many 
others sent messages of congratulation. 
Dean Ada Comstock of Smith College, 
President of AAUW, headed the receiving 
line. Hundreds of guests sipped coffee and 
ices, an orchestra played softly, while 
members ~- who had accomplished pro- 
digious feats in assembling furnishings in 
time — guided the guests through the 
Association’s new home. 

The next day there were hard realities 
to be faced. The purchase price of the 
building, including partial furnishings, 
was $165,000. The Association paid $45,- 
000 down, but that left two heavy mort- 
gages to be met. 

Each branch was assigned a quota, 
ranging from $50.00 to $1,000. The next 
five years saw branches all over the coun- 
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try working with tireless devotion to 
achieve their branch goal. One of the 
famous sights of those days was Dr. 
Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, President from 
1923 to 1927, barnstorming the country 
in a floppy black hat. To every branch 
she visited, she declared: “No new hat 
until our debt is paid.” In 1927, her last 
year in office, she was able to discard her 
battered headgear — to the great relief 
of her friends. 

‘Today one of the treasures of the Asso- 
ciation is the Founders Book, a beauti- 
fully hand-decorated record of all those 
contributors and branches whose devo- 
tion and effort made our Headquarters 
possible. No member passing through 
Washington should fail to see it. 

For years the building served as a club- 
house, as well as Headquarters for the 
national staff and for the Washington 
Branch, which maintained a dining-room 
on the second floor. Many members have 
pleasant memories of long or short stays 
at the house, and distinguished women 
from all over the world were welcomed as 
guests. 

When war broke out in 1941, and 
Washington feared an enemy attack, a 
hastily convened board meeting gave the 
President power to sell the building in the 
event of emergency. But that never be- 
came necessary, and AAUW Headquar- 
ters was a busy center for organizing the 
Association’s resources to help the war 
effort. Members in the women’s services, 
thrust into the confusion of wartime 
Washington, found at 1634 a peaceful 
haven. Many of them made it their home 
until they could find living quarters 
elsewhere. 

As AAUW membership continued to 
grow and the staff to increase, in 1949 it 
became necessary to discontinue the rent- 
ing of bedrooms and other clubhouse fea- 
tures (including the dining-room), and 
assign this badly needed space to offices. 
Today the first two floors are used for 
meetings and conferences, and the upper 
floors house the staff of fifty-five. The 
building now keeps office hours, and is 
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open in the evening only for special events. 

If you should happen to pass through 
Washington and stop in at Headquarters 
(and all members are urged to drop in 
when they visit the capital), you would 
be greeted as you enter by the “hostess of 
the day,” one of the neighboring branch 
members who generously give their time 
to welcome visitors. She would first take 
you through the four rooms of Mr. Tyler’s 
ground floor “ocean liner.” On this floor, 
in the large assembly room, the Board and 
national committees hold their meetings, 
and the rooms are also available for rental 
by approved local groups. 

The hostess will next lead you up the 
wide curving staircase to the spacious 
high-ceilinged room now used for large 
receptions and dinners. Although regular 
dining-room service is not maintained, at 
present the house manager is experiment- 
ing with a weekly dinner for members, 
who may bring their families and friends. 
When you come to Washington, if you 
will make reservations in advance, you 
too may enjoy this pleasant opportunity. 

In the three upper floors of the building 
you will find every available corner occu- 
pied by the Headquarters staff. You will 
want to linger over the display of AAUW 
publications, and locate your branch on 
the liberally dotted map that shows every 
local AAUW group. 

The task of running such a national 
Headquarters as ours is not a light one. 
The responsibility for over-all supervision 
of the building’s management rests with 
a five-member Committee on Headquar- 
ters Building and Program, appointed by 
the President. The chairman is a member 
of the national Board, the two vice- 
chairmen are chosen from branches within 
the Washington area. 

The building has undergone many 
alterations and redecorations in the past 
thirty years, as bedrooms and baths gave 
way to desks and file cabinets, but it main- 
tains the friendliness of a clubhouse rather 
than the coldness of a modern office build- 
ing. And don’t forget, it’s always open 
house at 1634 for AAUW members! 





The AAUW Treasurer tells what has been 
done with the increase in national dues 


What that extra 50 cents 


T THE Atlantic City convention in April 
1951, the membership voted to raise 
AAUW dues to $3.00. This increase of 50 
cents per member per year provided addi- 
tional income for our national budget, and 
members will be interested in knowing 
what it has been possible to accomplish 
with these funds. 

The Association’s financial statement 
for 1951-52 appeared in the Fall Journat, 
and the General Director's Letter carries 
further budget details from time to time. 
In this report, about one year and a half 
since the convention, I shall simply try 
to answer the recurrent questions: What 
has AAUW accomplished with this en- 
larged budget? What has the increase of 
50 cents brought in tangible returns to 
you as an individual member? What has 
been impossible to achieve within our 
present budget? 

If we consider your 50 cents in the 
shape of a pie, the largest slice has been 
placed in the salary budget. Following 
the convention, a much-needed sum was 
added to this item, and again in June 
1952 the Board voted additional funds to 
salaries. This increase has taken approxi- 
mately 27 cents of the total pie. As a 
result of our better salary position, it 
has been possible to retain some of our 
highly skilled and trained staff, and to 
secure other qualified women to serve as 
Associates, and to fill other vacancies. In 
spite of the improved situation, we still 
cannot compete with current salaries in 
Washington, and we still are forced to 
report an endless turnover in staff, with 
the resulting loss of efficiency in the work 
of the Association. 


accomplished 


AAUW is a member of the Interna- 
tional Federation of University Women, 
and as such pays IFUW dues. Over the 
years, various methods have been used to 
determine the amount of dues to be paid, 
so that the American Association would 
not dominate the entire Federation. At 
Atlantic City, a plea was made that we 
bring the AAUW payment of Federation 
dues up to 1% shillings or 21 cents per 
member, the amount paid by other coun- 
tries. Following the convention, the Direc- 
tors voted to increase our payments to 16 
cents per member. This doubled our 
previous agreement, taking an 8-cent 
slice from our pie. 

At the June 1952 Board meeting, the 
Directors once more reviewed the amount 
of dues to be paid to IFUW. At this time, 
after considerable discussion, it was agreed 
that we were obligated according to our 
By-Laws to pay the full 21 cents per 
member. Our pie was not large enough to 
cover this additional 5 cents per member 
and also carry out other previous obliga- 
tions and commitments of the Associa- 
tion; consequently some budget items 
had to be cut. This was most regrettable, 
but no other method seemed feasible. 
However, our current increase in mem- 
bership provides additional income which 
helps to meet the increased expense. 

At Atlantic City, the membership 
finally realized that national conventions 
are the responsibility of the Association, 
and that the willing members of a hostess 
branch should not be imposed upon fi- 
nancially. Therefore, it was agreed to set 
aside 10 cents per member annually to 
help defray the cost of the national con- 
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ventions and the State Presidents Con- 
ference. This made possible a reduction 
in the registration fee at the 1952 State 
Presidents Conference and should also 
permit a slightly lower registration fee at 
the 1953 national convention. 

I have now accounted for 45 cents of 
our pie in direct and easily accountable 
expenditures. Salaries take 27 cents, 
IFUW dues have taken 8 cents, and 10 
cents goes toward the cost of convention 
and the State Presidents Conference. The 
remaining 5 cents has been split in a dozen 
different ways. 

As was approved at the convention, 
funds to pay for the Hopf survey of 
Headquarters operations were taken from 
Administrative Reserves. The JouRNAL 
has already carried a report of the changes 
made as a result of this survey. Substantial 
savings have been made through carrying 
out some of these suggestions, and through 
the earnest cooperation of the staff and 
the Board of Directors, economies have 
been practiced wherever possible. New 
machines have been purchased, which 
will pay for themselves many times over, 
and funds are now being put aside to care 
for regular replacements. 

A small portion of your pie has gone to 
increase the appropriations for the Travel 
Program. This is your opportunity as a 
member to have direct contact with the 
Association’s staff and members of the 
national Board. Unfortunately, increased 
travel costs have almost offset the ad- 
ditional funds that were made available 
to enlarge this program, so we are just 
about maintaining our previous status. 
Three issues of the General Director’s 
Letter, instead of two, are once more 
being sent each year to branch and state 
presidents and chairmen of standing com- 
mittees. The convention called for this 
additional program-planning aid, and one 
more person in the branch — the program 
chairman — now receives the GDL. 

The JourRNAL is bringing in a slightly 
higher income, as the cost to non-members 
has been raised to $1.50 per year. Even 
though we are printing and sending more 
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copies of the JouRNAL, the cost was 
reduced this past year, due to the elimina- 
tion of the outside wrapper, and the use 
of a cheaper grade of paper. However, a 
rise In printing costs went into effect with 
the Fall issue. 

Your Headquarters building has been 
sadly neglected during the past years, 
and we have now done some of the most 
necessary painting and repair work. We 
are also putting aside a small sum to 
provide for depreciation and maintenance 
and repairs, so that such necessary items 
need no longer be taken from reserves. 

Additional work was urged by _ the 
convention on the part of the Committee 
on Standards and Recognition. The com- 
mittee’s budget was subsequently en- 
larged to permit an extra meeting and 
review of institutions. 

Your 50-cent pie has been made to 
stretch in many ways, and surely many 
of the slices have reached you in these 
last months. Now, I will briefly touch 
upon a few of the requests that have 
gone unanswered, or incompletely ful- 
filled. Our salary scale is still not suffi- 
cient to enable the program of the As- 
sociation to be carried out as it should be, 
nor to meet the requests for services of 
various kinds; and we are taking 10 per- 
cent of the money raised for International 
Study Grants to administer the Fellow- 
ship and Grant Program. 

The Travel Program has not been 
enlarged as we had hoped, and the Re- 
gional Vice-Presidents have not been given 
finances to extend their activities. We do 
not have funds to pay the cost of the 
national convention and the State Presi- 
dents Conference without charging a 
fairly sizable registration fee. There are 
many requests and ideas for new and 
different programs which cannot be at- 
tempted with our present income. 

In summary, while our additional “pie” 
has furnished needed nourishment, there 
remain other reasonable demands _ not 
met. 

KATHARINE E. WHITE 
Treasurer, AAUW 
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Extra Fellowship Dividends 


Since the beginning of the International 
Grant Program in 1945 AAUW members 
have put their energies so wholeheartedly 
behind that “investment in peace” that 
many of them have almost forgotten 
that AAUW makes another investment: 
in scholarship. From the time of the 
first fellowship award of $500 in 1890, 
the Association has made 548 fellowship 
awards, each giving to a woman scholar 
that most precious gift —an_ uninter- 
rupted stretch of time for study and 
research. 

Mrs. Margaret Elliott Tracy, chairman 
of the Awards Committee, has said: 


The essential unity of our AAUW interest is 
demonstrated in our fellowship work. To 
maintain such a program is an act of faith. It 
demonstrates far beyond the power of words 
the faith of American college women in the part 
that women scholars here and elsewhere can 
and should play in extending the boundaries of 
knowledge. 


Though AAUW’s support of fellowships 
may be an act of faith, the justification 
for that faith may be seen by any visitor 
to the Washington Headquarters, in the 
form of published books and_ scholarly 
papers resulting from work done on the 
fellowships. But there are even richer, 
though less tangible, returns, in specific 
benefits, to the fellows themselves. 

The comments that follow, excerpted 
from letters and reports of the 1951-52 
fellows, express better than we could 
what being the recipient of an AAUW 
fellowship can mean. 

Miss Ruth Z. Temple (New Jersey 
State Fellow) writes: 

May I add a final note of deep appreciation 
for the year of research and writing with a 
mind freed from the daily classroom preoccu- 
pations. I shall return to teaching refreshed 
and restored, with new ideas and with new 


materials (one of my courses is Modern British 
Poetry; another is World Literature in the 
19th and 20th Century). And I trust that my 
book will presently find a publisher so that 
I may add to the list of scholarly studies made 
possible through the generosity of the AAUW. 
There are so few grants for women that all 
women scholars must feel a special sense of 
gratitude to this organization for its fellowship 
program. 


Miss Allison G. White (Marion Talbot 
Fellow) writes: “‘“As the fellowship year 
comes to an end I know my work to be 
in many ways at its beginning. The 
studies here lead further.” (She studied 


in England and Scotland.) “Not only 


the present work but whatever I may do 
in the future will be in a very real way 
dedicated to the AAUW. This year has 
brought me values for which I can never 
adequately express my thanks.” 

Accompanying the abstracts of her 
dissertation, completed through the Eliza- 
beth Avery Colton Fellowship, was a 
letter from Dr. Margaret Burr Des 
Champs. A student of American history, 
she had chosen to write her dissertation 
on “Presbyterian attempts to mold public 
opinion in the South Atlantic States 
between the great revival of 1801 and the 
outbreak of the Civil War in 1861.” 
She based her study largely on unpub- 
lished minutes of church courts, letters 
and diaries of Presbyterian families, and 
ministerial correspondence. At the com- 
pletion of her dissertation, Dr. Des 
Champs wrote: 


Plans are under way for the publication of 
several chapters of the dissertation in historical 
journals and I hope in the near future to pub- 
lish it as a book. While a fellow, I have 
spoken to five AAUW branches about the 
fellowship program and the way in which I 
used my grant. 

In September I shall join the faculty of 
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Agnes Scott College as an assistant professor in 
history ... I want the committee to know 
that I feel that holding an AAUW fellowship 
was one of the best recommendations for this 
position. I know that throughout the years 
I shall continue to be grateful to the Associa- 
tion for the honor and privilege of having been 
a fellow. 

Barbara Lattimer, now Mrs. Krader, 

the holder of the Kathryn McHale Fellow- 
ship for 1951-52, had studied music at 
Vassar, and later worked in Slavic lan- 
guages at Columbia. Both interests came 
together in a study of Slavic folk music, 
concentrated, for her dissertation, on 
Serbian and Czechoslovak peasant ritual 
wedding songs. To make further record- 
ings as well as to search out source ma- 
terial, she went to Yugoslavia on her 
fellowship. She writes: 
For my actual work in the field, I was in one 
village for eight days, going to one wedding, 
recording one hour of wedding songs on tape 
and writing down texts of 40 additional wed- 
ding ritual songs. In a contrasting region I 
spent 21 days, went to three villages, talked to 
the people, saw a baptism and a funeral wake 
and took over 100 pictures. ... In Mace- 
donia I spent two weeks, in which I was six 
days in the field, dividing my time between 
three villages (representing three ethnic types) 
and recording six hours of material. Field 
recording is difficult in Yugoslavia, mostly 
because of transportation problems . . . but 
I have been in five out of the six republics and 
have observed and recorded ritual and non- 
ritual folk songs and dances. . . . My com- 
mand of the language made it possible for me 
to talk to peasants and scholars. 


Mrs. Krader’s recordings have already 
been requested by the Library of Con- 
gress. She now has been chosen as one of 
only two instructors to assist the uni- 
versities of Belgrade and Zagreb in setting 
up English language training centers. 
These demonstration programs are being 
financed jointly by the Mutual Security 
Agency of the United States and the 
Federal Peoples Republic of Yugoslavia. 
After the six months’ demonstration 
period, it is expected that the Yugoslav 
professors will carry on the program alone. 

Because Mrs. Krader’s appointment 
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is of such importance, we think you might 
be interested in the following excerpt 
about the program from the press release 
MSA put out on November 4th: 


The language barrier and lack of interpreters 
versatile in both English and Serbo-Croatian 
have delayed MSA’s technical assistance pro- 
gram for Yugoslavia. After the Georgetown 
Institute project gets underway in early 
December, Yugoslav technicians and engineers 
scheduled to come to the United States for 
technical assistance studies under the MSA 
program will receive pre-departure training in 
the English language by one of the most effec- 
tive accelerated teaching methods in use today. 
As soon as the language barrier is overcome, 
MSA hopes to be able to speed up and expand 
its program of bringing Yugoslav trainees to 
the United States to gain technical knowledge 
which will help strengthen Yugoslav defense 
efforts against the threat of Soviet aggression. 
Mrs. Krader herself writes: “It is in 
fact because of your grant and the trip 
it enabled me to make that I have been 
chosen for this responsible position.” 
Miss Helen A. Padykula (Margaret 
M. Justin Fellow), the first predoctoral 
candidate to be accepted by the Depart- 
ment of Anatomy of Harvard Medical 
School, wrote: 
To have been an AAUW fellow has served as 
a source of inspiration to me. It has been a 


pleasure to meet other AAUW fellows and 
grantees in the Boston area. 





Wedding procession in a Yugoslav village 
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IFUW Conference in London, August 5-13 


Just as the JouRNAL Editor was reuniting 
the last split infinitive and corraling the 
last dangling participle for this issue, a 
bulletin on the eleventh Conference of 
the International Federation of University 
Women arrived to disrupt the “final” 
allotment of space. Reading the bulletin 
is guaranteed to whet the appetite for 
attendance. By way of substitution, we 
here attempt to convey 
of space 
well as 
delegates. 

When is the Conference? August 5-13, 
19535. 

Where? Bedford College for Women, 
University of London, the site of the 
first IFUW Conference in 1920. 

Who From the AAUW, 
five Voting Delegates appointed by the 
Board of Directors, and six hundred 
Visiting Delegates allocated by Regions 
in proportion to membership and named 
by the Vice-Presidents from the Regions. 

Our Voting Delegates, named at the 
November meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors, are: Dr. Susan Riley, President; 
Dr. Helen Bragdon, General Director; 
the 1953-55 chairman of the International 
Relations Committee and chairman of 
the International Study Grants Com- 
mittee; and former President Dr. Althea 
K. Hottel. Alternates are: (1) Judge 
Lucy Howorth, Second Vice-President; 
(2) Mrs. Charles Bluemel, Recording 
Secretary; (3) Mrs. Ralph Alspaugh; and 
(4) Mrs. Frederic Gilstrap, Vice-Presi- 
dents from the Regions; (5) Dr. Anne 


in a minimum 
the flavor of the program as 
the information essential for 


can come? 


Pannell, 1951-53 chairman of the Inter- 
national Relations Committee. 

The program will be twofold: first, 
Federation business, including problems 
of the professional woman at work, 
educational opportunities for women, the 
role of the IFUW in UNESCO, and 
needs of displaced university women; 
second, a program planned on the theme, 
“Human Values in the Technical World,” 
with working groups and lectures on 
related topics. 

Lest the Conference be all work and no 
play, the planning committee has pro- 
vided for an informal supper party at 
Bedford College (August 6), a reception 
at the Tate Gallery of Modern Art 
(August 7), visits by invitation of the 
London Association to private homes and 
colleges (August 9), theatre and concert 
parties as well as excursions to points 
of interest in the London area. 

The final tempting feature of the 
bulletin lies in the invitations of various 
member federations for post-conference 
tours in their areas. The Scottish As- 
sociation invites delegates for a nine-day 
tour (Edinburgh to Glasgow by way of 
Inverness, Aberdeen, and Perth); the 
British Federation proposes eight days 
in the Cotswolds as well as other ex- 
cursions; the Irish Federation offers a 
choice of three tours from Dublin, four 
tours from Belfast. Most of the 
tinental federations offer to arrange tours 
if there is demand. (For further informa- 
tion, write the Tours Secretary, British 
Federation of University Women, 17A 
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Kings Road, London, S. W. 3. For a 
copy of the bulletin on the Conference, 
write to the International Relations Office 
at AAUW Headquarters.) 

Can you pass by this opportunity to 
meet with fellow university women from 


Clubhouses Abroad 


With the IFUW Conference added to the 
other pleasant temptations of a European 
vacation this year, many of you will be 
planning trips abroad this summer. Don’t 
forget that in London, Paris, and Milan 
there are university women’s residence 
halls open to AAUW members. (See the 
1952 January JourNnawu for detailed in- 
formation on facilities at Crosby Hall in 
London, Reid Hall in Paris, and La Casa 
deja Laureata in Milan.) All three club- 
houses expect a busy summer, and advise 
early reservations. Reid Hall reports that 
the most favorable time for reservations 
is in June or after August 15. Large sum- 
mer sessions from July to mid-August 
make reservations difficuit to obtain dur- 
ing this period. 

With London the scene of the Con- 
ference, reservations at Crosby Hall will 
be particularly in demand. We asked Miss 
Hilda Buckmaster, warden of Crosby 
Hall, for any useful information we could 
pass on to members, and she sent us this 
note: 


We shall be happy to weleome AAUW 
members to Crosby Hall. We can make 
reservations in a shared double room at 
£4.0.0 per full week, semi-pension terms, 
or in a single room at £5.5.0 (in the rear) 
or at £6.0.0 in a front room overlooking 
the garden and the Thames. All rooms 
have divan beds, and basins with hot and 
cold water. There is central heating 
throughout the whole building. There is 
a fully equipped laundry room for the use 
of residents. The night porter will clean 
your shoes. Breakfast is served on a tray 
in your room. Lunch and dinner are 
served in Sir John Crosby’s fifteenth cen- 
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the four corners of the world? to discuss 
with them the problems we share as well 
as the problems we find unique? If you 
van’t, write the Vice-President from your 
Region today for appointment as one of 
AAUW’s six hundred delegates. 








tury Great Hall, with its famous tapestries 
and Holbein portrait of Sir Thomas More. 
(Crosby Hall now stands on land that was 
once the garden of More’s Chelsea home.) 

If you are thinking of coming to us during 
the Coronation period (May and June) or at 
the time of the IFUW Conference, you should 
make your booking immediately, as we expect 
to be very full. Maybe, in your future visits 
to us, we may have additional rooms available, 
as we hope to make a big thing of our Building 
Fund Sale in November 1953. Many of our 
“Coronation” and “Conference” visitors are 
bringing with them a special little gift to help 
us with this sale. 

Looking forward to seeing you in 1953 — 
and don’t forget to bring your membership 
card with you! 


For additional and up-to-date informa- 
tion write to: 
Crosby Hall, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S.W. 3, 
London, England 
Reid Hall, 4 rue de Chevreuse, Paris, VIe, 
France 
Casa della Laureata, Via Giovanni Bertacchi, 


Milan, Italy 





Crosby Hall, London 
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AAUW news and notes 


New Board Members Appointed 
to Fill Vacancies 


The appointment of Mrs. Robert D. Glas- 
gow, of Albany, New York, and Mrs. L. 
Frazer Banks, of Birmingham, Alabama, 
to the Board of Directors was announced 
on November 20 by President Riley. The 
appointments were made by the Board to 
fill vacancies caused by the resignations of 
Dean Louise Troxell and Dr. Ella Weihing 
McKee, which were accepted with deep 
regret. The appointments are effective 
until the convention in June. 

Both appointees have long been active 
in the Association. Mrs. Glasgow, who will 
fill Dean Troxell’s unexpired term as First 
Vice-President, served on the Board from 
1945 to 1949 as Vice-President from the 
North Atlantic Region. She is a former 
member of the Legislative Program Com- 
mittee and a former president of the 
Albany, New York, Branch. Mrs. Glasgow 
received her bachelor’s, master’s, and 
doctor’s degrees from the University of 
Illinois, where she taught mathematics 
before her marriage. 

Mrs. Banks, appointed Vice-President 
from the Southeast Central Region to 
succeed Mrs. McKee, was Southeast Cen- 
tral Unit Fellowship Chairman from 1947 
to 1952 and has served as a member of 
the national Nominating Committee. She 
has been president, vice-president, and 
treasurer of the Alabama State Division, 
and president and treasurer of the Bir- 
mingham Branch. Mrs. Banks received 
her bachelor’s degree from Birmingham- 
Southern College in 1929. 


First Meeting of the 
Committee on the Arts 


The Special Committee on the Arts held 
its first meeting at AAUW Headquarters 
October 17. (See page 128 for the person- 
nel of this new committee.) The commit- 
tee’s major task was to review the arts 
program and advise the Arts Resource 
Center staff on the development of that 
program. The committee members’ wide 
experience in AAUW as well as in various 
fields of the arts made this a stimulating 
and enjoyable, as well as profitable, meet- 
ing. 

From 9:00 a.m. till 8:00 p.m. the com- 


mittee discussed the many issues impor- 
tant to arts chairmen and therefore to the 
future of our Arts Resource Center. They 
began with a consideration of the relative 
merits of three different approaches to the 
arts in the AAUW program: the studio 


approach; “art appreciation”; and the 
community project. Needless to say, the 
committee did not view these as exclusive 
alternatives. 

An account of 150 branch arts reports, 
presented to the committee, indicated that 
painting, literature, music, and drama are 
the major areas of interest in AAUW. The 
committee noted a demand for studio 
groups in painting and creative writing; 
and they asked the ARC staff to assist 
branches in setting up such groups. Under 
art appreciation, the committee found two 
areas in which branches want assistance: 
music and drama. The ARC is now build- 
ing up a set of references on the study of 
music which we hope will be of value to 
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music-listening groups. Next, the com- 
mittee asked the ARC staff to gather 


material about theatre techniques act- 
ing, directing, stage designing, etc. — as 


the basis for a better understanding of 
drama. As to community projects, the 
particularly the 
value of arts fairs and exhibitions, and 


committee recognized 
hopes to have suggestions for branches 
later on. 

In all their plans, the committee mem- 
bers recognized the importance of main- 
taining standards of quality, believing 
that branches themselves will enjoy their 
participation in the arts program to the 
extent that they are unwilling to be satis- 
fied with the mediocre. 

The chairman asked each committee 
member to assist the Center in collecting a 
lists of museums, asso- 
ciations, libraries, artists, books, ete. — 
throughout the states. 


file of resources 


The day’s discussion ended with plans 
for the arts session at the Minneapolis 
AAUW convention, which, it is hoped, 
may be developed around some form of 
audience participation — doing as well as 
listening. 


New Legislative Associate 

With legislative ballots pouring in to 
Headquarters and the meeting of the 
Legislative Committee only a few weeks 
away, it was a great satisfaction to wel- 
come our new Legislative Associate, Mrs. 
Louclla Miller Berg, when she moved into 
the legislative October 27. 
Analyzing returns on the thousands of 
ballots and letters her first’ task. 
Having survived this overwhelming in- 
troduction to AAUW’s Legislative Pro- 
gram, she is now busy planning a monthly 
newsletter for branch chairmen. 

Mrs. Berg was born in Rosholt, South 
Dakota, attended public schools in Ven- 
tura, California, and received her B.A. 
and law degrees from George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C. Mrs. Berg 
represented the Law School in the national 
moot court competition, and was student 
editor of the Law Review during her senior 
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year. She is a mem- 
ber of the Washing- 
ton, D. C. Bar. Be- 
fore coming to 
AAUW she was a 
legislation analyst 
for the American 
Enterprise Associa- 
tion, and for several 





f 
years she served as f 
secretary to Judge . 
eens 2 Mrs. Berg 
Nadine Lane Gal- 


agher, of the D.C. Municipal Court. 

Mrs. Berg’s plans for the newsletter in- 
clude thumbnail sketches of pending legis- 
lation falling within the AAUW program 
and an outline of significant trends in 
Congress. Emphasis will be on providing 
information and suggestions to branches 
for detailed stud of federal bills. In what 
promises to be a busy Congressional year, 
Mrs. Berg foresees no letdown in activity 
for her office. 


Summer Scholarships for 


AAUW Members 


Vassar Summer Institute Scholarship. — 
AAUW members are again invited to 
apply fora scholarship covering full tuition 
and living expenses for the July 1953 
Institute in Child Development and Fam- 
ily Life, held at Vassar*College. Attend- 
ance at this Institute has always been a 
rewarding experience for those who wish 
stimulus and refreshment, family- and 
community-wise. Any AAUW member, 
preferably a mother of young children who 
wishes to give leadership through AAUW 
in the field of childhood and family life 
education, is eligible for this award. De- 
tails of this year’s Institute workshops and 
seminars will be available early in the 
spring. 


Merrill-Palmer Seminar in Human Rela- 
tions. — The Merrill-Palmer School in 
Detroit, Michigan, offers to an AAUW 
member a scholarship to the summer 
1953 International Seminar in Human 
Relations. The scholarship covers tuition 
and living expenses. This is a six-week 
seminar, starting in the middle of June. 
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The group is small and Americans are a 
minority in it, so the experience is a truly 
intercultural one. .The Merrill-Palmer 
School, 71 Ferry Avenue East, Detroit 2, 
Michigan, will send on request a brochure 
describing the seminar. 

AAUW members interested in applying 
for either of these scholarships should 
send to Christine M. Heinig, 1634 Eye 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C., for 
an application blank. Closing date for 
receipt of applications is April 1, 1953. 


Children’s Books Around the World 
Did you ever envy your AAUW editor? — 
Not on the days when her desk is buried 
in proof, surely. Nor at the fatal moment 
when it becomes clear that the sixty-four 
Journal pages will not hold more than 
half the material that must go into that 
particular issue. But this fall we had an 
assignment that every one of you might 
have envied — publishing the catalog of 
an exhibit of 265 children’s books from 52 
countries. 

This cooperative project was started 
by the Children’s Library Association of 
the ALA, and the books were collected 
through the Information Centers of the 
U. S. Department of State and through 
the cooperation of U. S. Public Affairs 
Officers overseas. As the foreword to the 
catalog says, ““The prompt and generous 
response to all requests reflected the en- 
thusiasm of all parts of the world for 
children’s books.” 


The AAUW office has been happy to 
contribute by publishing the catalog, the 
cost being defrayed by advance orders. 
Our fun came in picking out the pictures 
to be reproduced. How to choose: roly- 
poly little Dutch girls in caps and wooden 
shoes, or a fur-clad fisher-boy from Ice- 
land? a gallant ship from Norway or a 
comic donkey from Israel? a Maori boy 
from New Zealand, or an Inca chieftain 
from the Argentine? two boys and a goat 
from Switzerland, or a fairy-tale character 
from Japan? We managed to get about 
two dozen of our hundred-or-so favorites 
onto the covers and inside pages of the 
vatalog, and one of them is reproduced 
below. 

We hope a good many AAUW members 
will see one of the two collections that are 
now being exhibited in various schools, 
libraries, and museums in the United 
States. The catalog, under the title, 
Children’s Books Around the World, was 
prepared to accompany the exhibitions, 
and to be sent to the various cooperating 
countries. It is also for sale from the 
AAUW Publications Clerk at 25 cents a 
copy. 


More Branches — More Members 


Growth of AAUW continues at a steady 
pace. Membership, as of June 30, 1952, 
reached 121,934, an increase of 1,266 over 
the preceding year. A breakdown of 
branch figures shows the largest number 
— 31 percent — with a membership of 
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25-50; 26 percent, 50-100; 23 percent, 
100-250; 12 percent, under 25; 6 percent, 
250-500; 2 percent, over 500. The addi- 
tion of five new branches since our last 
report in the Fall JourNnau brings the 
branch total to a new high of 1,218. We 
extend a warm welcome to our new 
branches in Tell City, Indiana Area, 
Indiana; Evart and Reed City, Michigan; 
Ashland, Ohio; and Arlington, Texas. 


Gift from David Smith 


David Smith, outstanding American sculp- 
tor, has generously presented one of his 
color drawings to AAUW, in exchange for 
a set of photographs of his works which 
had been circulated as an AAUW travel- 
ing exhibition. “Drawing for Sculpture” 
is a color drawing, 20 by 15 inches, on 
white paper in reddish browns, greys, and 
black. The sculpture for which this is the 
drawing has not yet been made. 

You may remember that the Spring 
1950 JourRNAL featured David Smith’s 
sculpture with critics’ comments. More 
recently Life (September 22, 1952) pub- 
lished a story on the artist. 

AAUW is fortunate to receive the work 
of an artist who has gained such outstand- 
ing recognition both at home and abroad. 


Fellowship Award Changes 


Since the announcement of fellowship 
awards in the May JourNa, there has 
been a shift in fellowship assignments. 
Mrs. Avriel Hf. Goldberger resigned the 
Margaret Lee Wiley Fellowship, which 
was then assigned to Miss Zara Shakow, 
originally the holder of the Vassie James 
Hill Fellowship. 

The Vassie James Hill Fellowship has 
been awarded to Mrs. Barbara M. Cross, 
a graduate of Smith College, with a mas- 
ter’s degree in history from Yale Uni- 
versity. Mrs. Cross is working on her 
doctorate in libraries at Yale, Hartford, 
and the Library of Congress. Her project 
is an analysis of the life and thought of 
Horace Bushnell, “whose problems sym- 
bolize those of many in mid-nineteenth- 
century America.” 
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The Margaret Lee Wiley Fellowship is 
a $2,000 fellowship, contributed by the 
Texas State Division; the Vassie James 
Hill Fellowship is $1,500, contributed 
by the Southwest Central Unit. 


Fellowship Contributions 


The October JouRNAL carried figures on 
the total contributions to the 1951-52 
Fellowship Fund, but space was lacking 
to include the breakdown by states, which 
follows here. This shows that AAUW is 
approaching its goal of 100 per cent 
branch participation, but is still short of 
that cherished ambition by six states. In 
two cases, contributions were received too 
late to be counted in the fiscal year. 


CONTRIBUTIONS BY STATES 









Alabama... .. . $2,475.00 |Nebraska*..... 1,372.26 
Arizona*.......1,000.00 |Nevada* . .. 500.00 
Arkansas ... 685.20 |New Hampshire* 153.00 
California*.. . 24,730.58 |New Jersey*. . .8,603.73 
Colorado*...... 1,903.81 |New Mexico*. . 1,011.75 
Connecticut*. . . 2,380.22 |New York*. . . .7,837.77 
Delaware*..... 830.00 |North Carolina 1,367.98T 
Qo re 1,663.117|North Dakota* 583.50 
Georgia*....... 990.757/Ohio.......... 6,148.00 
Idaho*........ 640.17 |Oklahoma*. . . . 2,516.00 
Illinois* . . . . .. .7,423.01 |Oregon*....... 4,758.95 


Indiana*..... . 6,023.54 |Pennsylvania* 8,515.00 
Jowa*.........3,598.72T| Rhode Island 200.00 
Kansas*....... 4,711.00 |South Carolina 857.847 
Kentucky*.. . . . 1,026.00 |South Dakota* 1,756.967 
Louisiana* .... . 1,288.46 |Tennessee*. . . . 1,196.75 
OO eres 642.20 |Texas*........: 5,150.00 


Maryland*.....1,495.897|/Utah*........ 557.00 


Massachusetts* 2,044.11 


Vermont*..... 252.50 
Michigan*. . 7,675.15 |Virginia*...... 3,185.90T 
Minnesota* .3,984.544] Washington*. . .6,510.12 
Mississippi*.... 599.20 |West Virginia. .3,484.317 


Missouri*... . 
Montana*. . 


. 3,993.99 
1,083.05 


Wisconsin*. . . . 3,698.59 
Wvyoming*..... 710.50 


OTHER CONTRIBUTIONS 


IN ish ssh lecdc nua ce eave aid Se) orwiddi/a $ 50.00 
Washington, D. C. Branch... 2.2.2.2... 460.20 
Scudder Foundation. ..........c6c0+6 500.00 


Dr. Carolyn McGill 
Miscellaneous 


1,000.00 
187.00 


Phi Mu has continued its generous yearly gift of 
a $1,000 international grant — not shown in the 
figures listed above since the check came in after the 
close of the fiseal year. 


*100 percent branch participation. 
TAfter deducting allotment for unit expense. 
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Regional Grants 


Two regional international grants should 
be added to the list of named grants given 
in the October JourRNAL. Those grants 
and their holders are: 


Ecta Werminc McKee Grant (Southeast 
Central Region) $500.00 — Thoraya Lotfy, 
Egypt, who is studying plant cytology at 
Cornell University in Ithaca, New York. 
Rocky Mountain Recion Grant, $500.00 — 
Mrs. Anna Rautenstein-Arazy, Israel, who is 
studying animal pathology at Rutgers Univer- 
sity and other agricultural centers. 


Women Suggested for Federal Posts 


Last August Dr. Rosamonde Ramsay 
Boyd, chairman of the Status of Women 
Committee, sent letters to General Eisen- 
hower and Governor Stevenson, asking 
both presidential candidates whether they 
‘intended to make full use of qualified 
women in government service. Both candi- 
dates replied that they intended to do so. 
General Eisenhower wrote: 

You may be assured that if it should be my 
destiny to serve as Chief Executive, I would 
utilize the contributions of outstanding women 
to the greatest extent possible. Indeed, it would 
be impossible to carry out the responsibilities 
of the office without their help. 


Promising to find the best qualified indi- 
viduals to serve, General Eisenhower 
stated : 


I shall have only one criterion: Where is the 
ability? Where can I get the brains and hearts 
and devotion to do the job? If I find them, in 
a particular instance, in a woman, she will get 
the assignment. 

Taking the candidate at his word, the 
Status of Women Committee sent to the 
President-elect the names of eighteen 
women qualified for appointment to ad- 
ministrative and policy-making positions 
in the government. Two on the list, Mrs. 
Ivy Priest and Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, 
have already been appointed Treasurer 
of the United States and Federal Security 
Administrator, respectively. 

The Status Committee also will send to 
the President-elect a second, more com- 


prehensive list of women throughout the 
country who are qualified to serve on 
federal commissions and_ independent 
agencies. This list is being drawn up with 
the help of AAUW state presidents. 


Where to Write 


Who answers questions about what? — 
We know that AAUW members who have 
an inquiry for Headquarters often wish 
they knew. If you are in a quandary as to 
which staff member to address, the staff 
titles listed on page 66 will give general 
guidance. But if no staff title indicates the 
area of responsibility you have in mind, 
don’t hesitate to address your letter sim- 
ply to the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. Most of the associates 
‘arry some duties that do not fit neatly 
into any category, and the mailroom will 
see that your letter is routed to the right 
person. 


Awards for Research on Women’s 
Professional Problems 


Pi Lambda Theta, national professional 
association for women in education, an- 
nounces two awards of $400 each to be 
made in 1953 for research on professional 
problems and contributions of women in 
any field. An unpublished study may be 
submitted. Reports must reach the com- 
mittee by April 1. For further information 
address the committee’s chairman, Dr. 
Margaret Smith, Wayne University, De- 
troit, Michigan. 


The Talbot Story 


An excellent introduction to AAUW 
history is the three-act dramatization, 
The Talbot Story, which has just been 
republished by the Martinez Branch. 
It is available to other branches at $1.00 
a copy; royalty fee, $5.00, including four 
copies of the play. Proceeds go to the 
fellowship fund. Address the Martinez 
Branch, AAUW, 1124 Ferry Street, Mar- 
tinez, California. 
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Advice on choosing careers 





AAUW vocational guidance helps students plan for the future 


AREER GUIDANCE has been receiving 

the attention of many AAUW 
branches. Branch reports of the past year 
show that this type of project has enabled 
AAUW groups to work with schools and 
teachers in encouraging school officials to 
recognize the need to make vocational 
guidance service accessible to their 
students. 

Several career project chairmen made 
analyses of their work. They discovered 
that this particular activity fulfilled a 
need not yet supplied by the schools 
themselves. They found that the project 
stimulated girls in rural areas, who might 
ordinarily have been satisfied with com- 
pleting high school, to continue their 
studies, and acquainted students with 
available scholarships. It may be noted 
here that every year many scholarships 
are not used because students and parents 
are unaware of their existence. AAUW’s 
‘areer guidance work has helped students 
and parents acquire a consciousness of the 
need for careful selection of a suitable 
vocation, made available college catalogs 
and information on all phases of college 
life, and enabled students to learn about 
a greater number of vocations than would 
normally come to their attention. And 
with proper counseling, the student, 
whether embarking on a career imme- 
diately after high school or progressing 
further to college, has been better equipped 
to focus his concentrated studies or efforts 
on one field. 

Each branch, as the reports show, has 
had its own method of introducing the 
project to the community. Sometimes it 
was a single program —a College Day, 
Career Day, or Girls Day, centered 
around several hours of discussion with 
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the girls, or a panel discussion of profes- 
sional people with students. In some 
cases, this type of meeting was offered 
throughout a Career Week, the program 
varying with different branches as_ to 
degree of preparation and length. One 
branch, Eureka, Illinois, intends to extend 
its guidance program over a four-year 
period so that all possible vocations may 
be examined. 


Tests and Surveys 


Palm Beach County, Florida, invited 
representatives from five Florida colleges 
to answer first-hand questions posed by 
the students. Preceding the meeting, 
Kuder Preference Tests were given to 
thirty of the students and a list of local 
scholarships was’ distributed. In Haw- 
thorne, Nevada, the Kuder Preference 
Tests are given regularly to high school 
freshmen, and the branch members be- 
‘ame so interested in the procedure that 
they each took the tests. A small section 
from the Education Committee of the 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, Branch worked with 
the dean of girls at their high school to 
compile results of an occupational survey 
of all the senior girls. This practice of 
assisting and working with the school in 
the school’s program means a clearer 
relationship between AAUW and _ the 
school authorities and teachers. 

Levittown, New York, members, in 
planning their guidance program first dis- 
cussed among themselves the benefits of 
college. Then they invited 235 students 
to participate in a series of four panels, on 
nursing and its allied fields, teaching, 
secretarial and business careers, and fi- 
nancing four years of college. The meet- 
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ings were led by members of the branch 
who had studied and worked in the re- 
spective fields. 


First-Hand Observations 


Another variation was offered by the 
Richmond, Kentucky, Branch. Confer- 
ences were held with high school prin- 
cipals, teachers, and businessmen in 
Madison County. All three groups co- 
operated in arranging to have eight junior 
and senior students from each of the 
county schools spend one morning visiting 
four kinds of enterprises: a bank, a post 
office, a department store, and a hospital. 
As further challenge, the observation of 
these students were then written up, with 
a letter of appreciation to the place of 
business visited, and these compositions 
were submitted to the Education Com- 
mittee of AAUW for evaluation. The three 
best were published in the local news- 
paper. So that the entire student body 
might gain from these first-hand observa- 
tions, assemblies were scheduled with the 
students speaking on Their Morning in 
Richmond. As added incentive for this 
project, the schools with the winning 
composition and letter received a subscrip- 
tion to the National Geographic for the 
school library. 

The school’s recognition of AAUW’s 
work is expressed in a letter written by a 
teacher from Central High School to the 
members of the Richmond Branch: 

We at Central High hope that the AAUW will 
continue the work on vocational education in 
the county schools. The eight seniors who made 
observations in some places of business in 
Richmond last year gave interesting and intel- 
ligent reports to the class. The many questions 
asked by the students made me feel that this 
experience offered a much greater motive for 


learning than the average lesson from a 
textbook. 


The teacher listed these benefits de- 
rived from the project: overcoming shy- 
ness and awkwardness in talking before 
groups; increased vocabulary; incentive for 
improving writing ability; increased ap- 


preciation and understanding of the know]l- 
edge, skill, and tact which an efficient 
employee must have. 

Many of the branches sought com- 
munity participation and invited other 
organizations to cooperate. Santa Cruz, 
California, joined forces with the Rotary 
Club and obtained thirty-four speakers 
representing different vocations. Each stu- 
dent had the privilege of hearing four 
careers of his choice discussed. 

The education section of this branch 
added a new feature topic, Family Living, 
to the program. This was intended pri- 
marily for girls who were planning to 
combine marriage and a career. The 
speaker summarized the conclusions of a 
February education meeting in which 
AAUW members had told of the courses 
they had taken while in college which had 
proved helpful in family life. Other mem- 
bers of the branch gave a panel discussion 
on contributions of study to successful 
family and community living. Then the 
girls submitted questions. 


Career Day 


The Norwalk, Connecticut, Branch re- 

ported in detail the organization of their 
Career Day, held for the fourth consecu- 
tive year in cooperation with the Norwalk 
Girl Scout Council. Their plan was to 
have twenty-one professions represented 
by individual speakers, each a specialist 
in his or her field. These were the profes- 
sions: clerical, sports, teaching, commer- 
cial art, chemistry, radio and TV, agri- 
culture and forestry, nursing, auto me- 
chanic, bookkeeping and accounting, en- 
gineering, beauty culture, small business, 
electrician, modeling, building trades, air 
hostess, machinist, photographer, music, 
newspaper. Each speaker was carefully 
briefed by letter as to the details of his 
talk. This is an excerpt from one of those 
letters: 
As there are three junior high schools, you will 
repeat your talk three times. You may divide 
your time between lecture and question period, 
as you wish, with approximately forty-five 
minutes allowed for each school group. 
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We will expect you at 8:45 a.m. At the end 
of the third period, at 12:30 p.M., you are 
cordially invited to be our guest at luncheon 
in the cafeteria of the Norwalk Senior High 
School. And if you could possibly spare us 
some additional time, we would appreciate 
your reactions to the day at a short evaluation 
meeting after lunch. 

In order to have correct information for your 
introduction and newspaper publicity, will you 
please send us a brief résumé of your schooling, 
training, experience, and present position? 


To make sure that the speakers would 
cover points which the committee con- 
sidered important, a check list of sugges- 
tions for the speakers was enclosed with 
the above letter: 

Definition of the field 

Careers included in the field 

Special aptitudes or skills necessary ° 
Personal qualifications needed 

Training 

Job prospects — locally and nationally 
Advantages and disadvantages 

Salary ranges — emphasize beginning salary 
Related job areas 

Possible part-time work 


The vocational guidance that these 
branches of AAUW have supplied either 
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through their efforts alone or in cooperation 
with other organizations has not gone 
without community recognition. The prin- 
cipal of Santa Cruz High School, Califor- 
nia, wrote that this AAUW project had 
been, “an overwhelming success.” The 
Hamilton, Montana, Branch report says 
that “originally our plan was to hold the 
conference only biennially, but it was so 
well received and so much interest was 
shown that we now conduct the conference 
every year.”” Another rewarding comment 
was made by the superintendent and 
principal concerning the work in guidance 
performed by the Ironton, Ohio, Branch: 
“that work thus far has stimulated inter- 
est in a permanent program and may 
result in such.” 

Schools, teachers, and parents who have 
benefited from this assistance of AAUW 
are enthusiastic about establishing a defi- 
nite career guidance program to help stu- 
dents make an informed choice in deciding 
on the next and most significant step in 
their educational development. 


CHRISTINE M. Hernia 


Associate in Childhood and 
Secondary Education 


Puts Money in the Pot! 


SELL 
The Popales 


| ll-d- Pu rse Handbag Organizer 


(with the flat bottom) 


Tested treasury tripler! 


Rings the bell every time. Sensational repeater. 
Write for Club Plan. 


M.E.W.S., 4023 Cottage Grove Ave., Des Moines 11, lowa 
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Early Leader Honored 

The Sarasota, Florida, Branch played 
hostess Jast October 21 to two of the early 
leaders of the Association. The occasion 
was a dinner in honor of Dr. Gertrude 5S. 
Martin, the first executive secretary of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae and 
later of the AAUW, on her eighty-third 
birthday. Representatives of many local 
civic, university, and religious organiza- 
tions joined AAUW members in this 
tribute to one of the Association’s pio- 
neers. One of the guests was Dr. Lillian 
Johnson, first president of the Southern 
Association of College Women, which 
united with the ACA in 1921 to found 
the AAUW. 


Variety in International 
Relations Programs 


Evidence piles up at 1634 Eye Street that, 
depending on the branch, the interna- 
tional relations program for AAUW in 
1952 may have meant study groups, re- 
gional conferences, relief projects for 
European and Asian women, or commu- 
nity projects of quite a different order, 
or may have meant a happy combination 
of several such activities. AAUW_ has 
been widely represented in the Women’s 
Bureau program for foreign — visitors 
brought to the United States by the De- 
partment of State. A similar project, but 
in reverse and on a much smaller scale, 
finds Brattleboro, Vermont, AAUW mem- 
bers hard at work. The Brattleboro 
Branch cooperates with some forty civic 


and religious groups to send a “commu- 
nity ambassador” abroad as a member of 
the Experiment in International Living. 
The “ambassador,” in turn, serves as 
representative for the town and also as 
the eyes and ears of all the citizens, and 
reports to the town at large on his return. 

South Carolina’s AAUW_ worked in 
cooperation with the State Department of 
Education, the University of South Caro- 
lina, and an impressive array of civic and 
educational organizations to plan and pre- 
sent an all-day program on October 3 
on world understanding centered on the 
theme of “World Affairs Are Your Af- 
fairs.” An impressive list of speakers and 
a well integrated set of workshops made 
for a distinguished meeting. 

The Southwest Central Region reports 
plans are in progress for the continuation 
of the Exchange Visitor Plan between the 
Mexican Federation of University Women 
and the Southwest Central Region. They 
look forward to two Mexican visitors who 
will spend some weeks in January and 
February, visiting branches of the five 
divisions, and the Region has selected a 
member to visit the Mexican branches in 
the late summer or early fall. 

The magazine, United Nations World, is 
interested in helping to sponsor group 
visits to the new East River headquarters 
of the U.N. Branches wishing to treat 
their members to a day of sightseeing and 
observations may write the United Na- 
tions World, Subscription Department, 
418 W. 25th Street, New York City. 
Branches may also wish to stimulate their 
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community’s interest in the U.N. after 
the fashion of the Susquehanna Valley, 
Pennsylvania, Branch. Members of this 
group sponsored a United Nations contest 
for high school students of Lewisburg, 
Pennsylvania, the winners being awarded 
a two-day visit to United Nations head- 
quarters in New York City. 


Berkeley Plans Hospitality 


Foreign students from twenty-seven na- 
tions have had a good look at “‘what 
makes America tick” through the efforts 
of the Berkeley, California, Branch. Two 
years ago, the branch set up a special 
committee to promote “‘American Hos- 
pitality to Foreign Students.” Such com- 
mittees exist In many university com- 
munities; what distinguishes ‘this par- 
ticular group Is their carefully thought out 
philosophy of what they are trying to do, 
and what means will attain their objec- 
tives. 


For example, the invitations from 
Berkeley Branch members to foreign 


students are not just a pleasant gesture; 
they represent a careful plan to make the 
most of these contacts as a means of 
extending the student’s knowledge of 
American individual, family, and com- 
munity life. The first step of the commit- 
tee each year is to draw up two lists - 
one of students and one of hostesses 
noting special interests, hobbies, age, ete. 
Such diligent groundwork makes it pos- 
sible for each hostess to entertain someone 
with whom she has something in common. 
This year’s committee report states: 


We have set up a policy of avoiding “block” 
or “anonymous” invitations whenever pos- 
sible. We try to avoid the common practice of 
contacting heads of groups or organizations 
and inviting “‘a group of students” or ‘“‘a stu- 
dent”’; but take time and care to find the name 
of students or student, and tender invitations 
directly from the individual hostess personally. 
The collection of information is the duty of 
the committee; the warmth of the invitation 
and the personal touch should be extended by 
the hostess. There has been favorable com- 
ment upon this practice by the students them- 
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selves, as a note of personal interest that en- 
courages the student to walk into a strange 
home or group with more self-assurance and 
feeling of welcome. 


The committee believes that the easiest 
way to interpret the best of American life 
is through personal hospitality and shar- 
ing the home atmosphere. This is par- 
ticularly important for the students in 
technical fields. The chairman notes: 


A student often comes to this country for 
training in a field which is too technical to be 
fully utilized in a less developed country. He 
must return to a hand-tool society with power- 
machinery training. . . . But if he is able to 
learn and understand the fundamentals of 
American family and community life, he has 
gained practical experience in the way democ- 
racy works at the individual and group level 
which may suggest democratic means by which 
he can sooner utilize his technical training 
when he returns home. 


How AAUW hospitality can play a part 
in helping students to understand our 
economic structure was illustrated by one 
member’s experience with Krisna Tan- 
tranon, AAUW International Grant stu- 
dent from Thailand, who is working on 
methods of utilizing common weeds for 
fertilizer. Such specialized research left 
her no time for economic studies, but a 
tour of the San Francisco Bay area 
brought forth a flood of challenging ques- 
tions: Who finances the bridges and high- 
ways? How is the upkeep financed? How 
are the bonds liquidated? Who holds, title 
to them when they are paid for? The 
valiant member who answered this bar- 
rage succeeded in giving Miss Tantranon 
an insight into the democratic methods of 
procuring community benefits. 

The committee exchanges data and in- 
formation with national and local groups 
interested in foreign students; performs 
liaison service for branch members active 
in other community groups who would 
like to have foreign students as guests or 
participants in their activities; serves 
groups in the branch by inviting students 
to AAUW meetings of special interest to 
them, such as the International Relations 
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study group. Exchange teachers and 
traveling IFUW and AAUW members are 
included in the hospitality program. 

On request from the foreign students, 
the committee will assist them with their 
own projects. One group, who felt par- 
ticularly bitter and resentful about cer- 
tain aspects of American foreign policy, 
embarked on an undertaking which could 
possibly have developed into a controver- 
sial issue. They came to the committee for 
assistance. After a careful study of the 
facts and discussion within the branch, it 
was decided that one member should 
offer her services. She suggested an Inter- 
national Talent Benefit, to emphasize the 
theme of cooperation and remove all pos- 
sible political flavor. Students from a 
dozen countries were enlisted; American 
musicians, including a Negro baritone, 
contributed their talent gratis; a folk 
dancing group and gymnastic classes pro- 
vided special features. The community 
theatre was procured, local firms gave all 
sorts of assistance, church groups offered 
their services. At first the students were 
not sure how to proceed in such an out- 
burst of group activity, but they soon 
caught on and the whole affair was a 
rousing success. The chairman states that 
the difference in their attitude afterward 
was notable. The cooperation of such a 
wide variety of people and organizations 
working so enthusiastically for a cause 
which did not touch them personally was a 
lesson in American good will that made a 
deep impression. 

The student with a personal problem is 
not forgotten. Language lessons, housing, 
and financial aid have been arranged by 
the committee. But the committee is 
particularly proud of the morale boost 
they gave one young student. She had run 
out of funds before her work was finished, 
and was hanging on by determination 
alone. One member found her a room, in 
exchange for a small amount of work per 
week. A “food scholarship” was ar- 
ranged at a student housing center. 
Pocket money was provided until baby- 
sitting and “companion and reader” op- 


portunities were found. But it was the 
invitations to members’ homes, where she 
enjoyed recreation, encouragement, and 
friendship, that helped the most to drive 
away her melancholy. 

She was the first student to benefit from 
the Revolving Book Loan Fund, estab- 
lished by the committee to purchase 
textbooks for needy foreign women stu- 
dents. Assistance is in the form of a loan; 
when the student has finished with a book, 
she returns it to the committee. Returned 
books are converted into cash at a text- 
book exchange, and this money used as a 
nucleus for the succeeding fund. 

In summing up the year’s work, the 
chairman states: 


In many cases these students will be leaders 
of their nations in a few years; and certainly 
leaders in their communities in a shorter time. 
The impressions they take home with them 
will be a great influence upon the thoughts of 
those they contact when they return. Here is 
a tremendous opportunity for trained women 
to further world understanding, without going 
abroad or holding an official position. 


Operation Magazine 


Your old magazines can help create inter- 
national good will, say members of the 
Lansdowne, Pennsylvania, Branch. Send- 
ing American magazines to university 
women of other countries has proved a 
popular project with members, and replies 
from abroad indicate its success with the 
recipients. 

Magazines now go to women in Eu- 
rope, Africa, and the Near East. When 
the project was first launched, letters 
were sent to international relations chair- 
men of IFUW branches, asking for names 
for the mailing list. Former AAUW Inter- 
national Students were contacted, and 
they welcomed the idea as a means of 
keeping in touch with life in the United 
States. 

Members make an effort to secure tech- 
nical and professional journals for pro- 
fessional women. But all reports indicate 
that America’s popular weeklies and 
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monthlies are top favorites with women 
from Aberdeen to Zanzibar. 


Study Group Marks 
Thirty-Two Years 


Having trouble keeping that study group 
on its toes? Attendance slipping? Topics 
getting threadbare? Then take heart from 
this story of a study group that has been 
continuously in operation for thirty-two 
years, and with the same chairman! Mrs. 
Ruth Shain, of the Birmingham, Michi- 
gan, Branch, is the chairman of this 
remarkable study group in International 
Affairs. 

In 1919, Mrs. Shain was one of four 
women, all new arrivals in Birmingham, 
who sought out fifteen other qualified 
graduates and founded a branch of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae (now 
the AAUW). Mrs. Shain was named 
president. She says: “I appointed myself 
the first chairman of International Affairs, 
and no one has unseated me since.” 

The International Affairs group now 
has over six hundred “alumnae” on its 
mailing list, and an average attendance 
of thirty-five members at its weekly two- 
hour sessions, held from October through 
May. Mrs. Shain says: “We are the 
oldest’ institution, except the churches 
and Woman’s Club, that Birmingham 
has had in continuous operation.” 

In recognition of her outstanding work, 
the branch now holds an annual “Ruth 
Shain International Class Reunion.” This 
year James B. Reston, head of the New 
York Times Washington Bureau, was 
guest speaker to the more than three 
hundred women who attended. 

Getting VIP’s to spark her programs 
is not the chief secret of the chairman’s 
success. She emphasizes that the class is 
not a “lecture course.”” Members study 
current periodicals such as Foreign Affairs 
and the Annals of the American Academy 
of Social and Political Sciences; do home- 
work on their “textbook” lessons, drawn 
from the Headline Series, editorials, and 
many other sources; and follow up with 
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question-and-answer periods, symposia, 
and general group participation. 
Summing up the successful thirty-two 
year record, Mrs. Shain offers these sug- 
gestions: 
If I had any advice to give from this long and 
rich experience, it would be to open all inter- 
national relations classes to outsiders. If we 
can be of service to our communities in that 
field, now is the hour! Also that set programs 
and a continuity that never falters are the key 
to attendance and interest. To know that 
always at that day and hour a class is pro- 
ceeding and that anyone is welcome is con- 
ducive to worth-while listeners and partici- 
pants and prospective members. 


More Part-Time Jobs 


All over the country branches are drum- 
ming up interest in part-time jobs for 
college-trained women. For example, the 
‘Tucson, Arizona, Branch has conducted 
a survey of available part-time employ- 
ment opportunities. Questionnaires were 
sent to all AAUW members, and a repre- 
sentative list of Tucson employers’ —de- 
fense plants, schools, government offices, 
etc. — were interviewed. The object of 
the survey was to promote the idea of 
more professional and better paid part- 
time work, as a means of utilizing the 
skills of women whose homes and children 
must remain their primary responsibility. 

Members were a bit nervous on the 
first few interviews, but soon found that 
employers were happy to discuss the 
pros and cons of part-time employment. 
The most frequent objections were: 
enough full-time help available; lack of 
job continuity; require same office records 
as regular employees; earnings not suf- 
ficient to replace themselves with extra 
help at home. 

On the pro side, employers listed these 
reasons in favor of part-time work: lifts 
peak load of business; less overtime pay 
to full-time help; less turnover and ab- 
senteeism because of home responsibil- 
ities; college-trained employees might do 
the job in less time. Many employers 
agreed that in cases of national emer- 
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gency some jobs could be broken down 
on a part-time basis, and there was a 
great deal of interest in a pool of college- 
trained women available for work. 

Members’ replies to the questionnaire 
indicated that while additional income 
was the strongest motivating factor, mem- 
bers also regarded part-time work as a 
welcome means of utilizing skills and 
establishing outside interests. 

Copies of the committee’s final report, 
we are told, were sent to all the employers 
who participated in the survey, with a 
“hidden” educational end in mind. The 
branch feels that definite progress was 
made in directing employers’ attention to 
part-time work upon a more professional 
level and to the value of part-time work 
in times of labor shortage. 


Attitude Development Workshop 


In Portland, Oregon, an experiment to 
discover the influences that shape in- 
dividual and group attitudes gradually 
evolved into what became known as the 
Attitudes Development Workshop. 

Mrs. Arthur M. Bergman, an active 
member of the project, writes: “Our aim 
is to learn how attitudes of individuals 
develop, and why they take the forms 
they do; and armed with this, to help our- 
selves and others meet social, economic, 
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political, or religious issues on an in- 
dividual or group basis.” 

At first, meetings were devoted to 
specific subject matter: attitude develop- 
ment for better citizenship; history of the 
development of education in the United 
States and where it stands now; civil 
liberty; public morality. Different tech- 
niques in conducting the discussions were 
tried each time, and members became in- 
terested in ways of conducting livelier, 
more democratic meetings. The Bethel, 
Maine, workshop film on Role-Playing 
was shown and discussed. Two meetings 
were given over to self-evaluation as a 
group and analysis of the function of 
members and leaders. 

In reviewing the year’s work, the chair- 
man noted the variety of techniques the 
group had used in conducting meetings. 
Selections from her comments illuminate 
the problems faced by discussion groups 
everywhere: 


September: Discussion presented by and led 
by one person ... participation generally 
good. October: Many of group uncomfortable 
during discussion presentation and had diffi- 
culty in grasping subject. Closer work with 
leader and presenters might have helped, but 
this depends on willingness of presenters to 
accept help. November: First meeting was a 
straight speaker-discussion and the second 
very effectively used the buzz session tech- 
nique, which several group members have 
since reported adapting to other groups and 
situations very successfully. . . . Members 
found they could work best in a group of 
limited number. 


Portland members are ready to share 
their enthusiasm and experience with 
others. Women not eligible for AAUW 
membership have shown an active interest 
in the project. Mrs. Bergman says: 


The Attitudes Development Workshop will 
no doubt undergo many changes. But it has a 
core of members who have worked and fretted 
with it for the past two years (even through 
the summer), members who aver they have 
learned and grown with it, and have even 
changed because of it, and such a group must 
eventually become an important influence in 
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its community toward improving living under 
a democratic form of government. 

What we are doing is experimental, since 
we know of no other group doing quite the 
same thing. However, the members now feel 
secure enough in what they are doing to be 
able to offer advice, and a pretty sound bibliog- 
raphy, and to smooth the road for others who 
may be interested in starting a similar work- 
shop. 

If your branch would like to know more 
about the workshop, write to Mrs. Arthur 
M. Bergman, 4150 N. E. Beaumont St., 
Portland 13. 


Louisville Recruits Teachers 


Recruiting additional teachers for the 
elementary schools still remains a major 
unsolved problem throughout the coun- 
try. In Kentucky, the Louisville Branch 
last year appointed a committee to con- 
duct an intensive recruitment drive among 
AAUW members and three other local 
women’s groups. Questionnaires were sent 
out to determine the number of available 
women willing and qualified to teach. 
This survey uncovered eighteen qualified 
teachers whose names were sent to the 
City and County Boards of Education 
and immediately put on the substitute 
lists. 

The questionnaire also revealed that 
many women were eager to take whatever 
additional training was necessary to re- 
ceive teaching certificates. The State De- 
partment of Education is cooperating 
with the recruitment committee in ad- 
vising these women on what courses to 
take in order to qualify. 


CHILDREN’S WORLD THEATRE 


CAPTAIN KIDD’S RETURN 
THE PRINCESS AND THE TOWER 


THE LEGEND OF THE WILLOW PLATE 
(A Dance Drama) 


TOM SAW YER (Treasure Hunt) 
On Tour — Write for Open Dates 


BRIGGS MANAGEMENT 


1475 Broadway New York 36, N. Y. 


BRyant 9-6780 
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The branch is proud of its hard-working 
committee and the favorable comments it 
has drawn from the Department of Edu- 
cation, local school superintendents, and 
Kentucky’s Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards. 


Experiences in the Seven Arts 
The Connecticut State Division is offering 
for sale for the benefit of fellowships a 
booklet containing fourteen little essays 
on “My Most Satisfying Experience with 
One of the Seven Arts.”’ These were the 
prize-winning entries in a state AAUW 
contest. The Connecticut arts chairman 
reports that the booklet has been used in 
public schools in English classes, and in 
one case to arouse a board of education to 
furnish more opportunities in music. 
The booklet may be ordered from Mrs. 
Thurston Owens, 286 Livingston Street, 
New Haven, Connecticut; 25 cents a sin- 
gle copy, 10 copies for $2.00. 


Are YOU Going 
to LONDON, England 


... for the Triennial Conference of 
the International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women, August 5-14, 1953? 


... for a summer or fall holiday? 


Your New York City Branch will 
arrange— 


@ congenial escorted tours 


© independent travel 


for you to England and Europe 
before and after the Conference 
with a reliable transmarine 
agency. 


EARLY APPLICATION IS ESSENTIAL. 
ACT NOW. 
For details write to: 
MRS. DIXON RYAN FOX 
Executive Secretary, N. Y. C. Branch 


111 E. 37th St. New York 16,N. Y. 
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Impressive Announcement 


I have been a member of AAUW for a number 
of years but do not believe I have had anything 
so impress me with the great contribution the 
organization makes to the education of women 
as did the circular which came to the library 
listing the fellowships available for next year. 
If you have an over-supply of these, could I 
have ninety copies? Soon I have a letter to go 
to the members of this branch and I would like 
to include it in order that they may get the 
same feeling of pride and worth-whileness 
which I did. 

Elkins, West Virginia Carrie L. Brittain 


librarian, 
Davis and Elkins College 


Awe or Levity — ? 


These verses were written to accompany a skit 
given at our annual dinner. It occurred to me 
that the verses would apply equally well to 
any other writing group. 

I know you don’t ordinarily publish any- 
thing in this light vein, but if I may be com- 
pletely frank, I think there may be a great 
many AAUW members who are a little in awe 
of the JourNAL and therefore approach it 
warily. An occasional reminder that their 
solemn obligations as university women to 
uphold worthy causes need not deprive them 
of lighter moments might be rather a comfort. 
However, to keep things in their proper pro- 
portion I would certainly suggest that such 
items as these verses of mine be set up in 
smaller print! 


Hark, hark, hark the Lark 

The Writers are settling down 

Some with verse, and some with worse 
And none of great renown. 


Some of us come with inky thumb 
Bearing a witty ditty, 

Others try, soaring high 

To capture pain and pity. 


Contributions invited. A ‘“‘letter to the editor” 
will help to make this a forum for AAUW views. 


Some grow brave: they rant and rave 
Criticising our mores, 

Others grope with wavering hope 
Concocting short short stories. 


Only a few, — is it one, or two? 

Get down and really grovel, 

Toiling away through night and day 
On the Great American Novel. 


But whether our aim is wealth and fame 
Or simply joy and pleasure, 

The fun we share when we gather there 
Repays in ample measure. 


If any of you are bitten too 

If you dream and try to tell it, 

Come along, and share your song — 
(Though you may not be able to sell it!) 


Easton, Pennsylvania  Marcaret GRANT BEIDLER 


Not Enough Time 


I am returning the enclosed material [outlining 
a proposed survey of part-time work for 
women]. There is no member of this branch 
who has the time to undertake such a survey, 
and we question its need or value. 

Most of our members are either occupied 
with their own households or whatever spare 
time they have is devoted to voluntary work 
without pay to all the various causes such as 
Red Cross, parent-teacher work, church de- 
mands, ete., which are endless. 

For years I have watched women work in 
organizations — they have a tendency to drive 
and drive, expand and expand, without too 
much thought as to where it is going. I think 
it is high time for the AAUW to retrench — 
and think through what we were founded for: 
to raise money for fellowships and to keep alive 
some small spark of intellectual interests among 
our members. After all, we don’t have to be 
all the women’s clubs combined in one. 
Marcuerite D. LittLe 
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Vienna Exchange — an Invitation 


A member of our association, Dr. Ludmilla 
Lentner, scientist of music and concert-pianist 
in Vienna, 19, Gatterburggasse 8, will invite an 
intellectual American or man, also 
student, to her home in Vienna (American 
zone) for 3 months, asking for similar arrange- 
ments in America in return. 

Mrs. Lentner is comfortably situated, she 
lives with her husband in her own detached 
house with a charming little garden. She would 
offer free room and board and congenial 
family life to her guest. She is an artist of 
charming personality and speaks excellent 
English. 

Since she wants to do research work at an 
American Institute of music to study the 
American methods of musical education there, 
all cities and towns would be considered as 
suitable where such research work might be 
done in September or October 1953. Interested 
people may write to Dr. Lentner directly. 
With best wishes for your work. 


woman 


MARGARETHE JUNGWIRTH 
International Relations Chairman 


Vienna, Austria 
Austrian Federation of University Women 


From Germany 


I have received the AAUW Journat from one 
of the German academic students who is in 
the United States at the present time and has 
been privileged to take advantage of the 
gracious hospitality of the AAUW. Your 
friendly attitude is also displayed in the 
JOURNAL and I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to express my sincere thanks. All of our 
students in the United States write very 
enthusiastically about the interesting experi- 
ences they are having. They are filled with 
gratitude and admiration of the generous and 
friendly hospitality which has been shown 
them by the various members and branches of 





A BRIGHT AND MERRY DANCE DRAMA 
FOR CHILDREN 


Prince Swinehord 
TOURING AMERICA 1952-53 


for information regarding dates, prices, address 


Edwin Strawbridge Productions 


Pound Ridge Road Bedford, New York 
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the AAUW. Thus I feel a desire to say thank 
you again in the name of the German Federa- 
tion. 


Hamburg, Germany E. Beckmann, President 
German Federation of University Women 


From a Branch Report 


In concluding my branch report, I should like 
to set down some personal observations which 
might bear further general and_ specialized 
study. Women, as a group, and often as indi- 
viduals, do not assume their potential place in 
public affairs because they are unwilling to 
work for appointment or election with the zeal 
and downright hard work necessary to obtain 
a specific position. 

Women continue to be afraid to make a 
forthright decision on an issue and stand or 
fall on the merits of decision. Avoidance of 
personal responsibility remains a stumbling 
block to women’s advance in public life, just 
as it often does in industry, business, and the 
professions, 
Frostburg, Maryland Hivpa JANE WALTERS 
SOOO SOTTO T TTT T OTST 


CONVENTION STAY-AT-HOME 


Wouldn't you like to be part of 
that exciting week in 
Minneapolis next June? You 


can manage this easily. 


Subscribe to the 
CONVENTION DAILY NEWS. 


Get five news-jammed issues, $1.00 


Clip this ad. Attach $1.00 bill or money 


order and mail to — 


Mrs. Ep. W. JOHNSON 
Route 6, Wayzata, Minnesota 
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AAUW STANDING COMMITTEES 





The President and General Director are ex officio members of these committees. 


Education 


Chairman: Miss Nancy Duke Lewis, Dean of 
Pembroke College, Brown University, Providence, 
a. t. 

Mrs. Heten Mus, Assistant Professor of French, 
Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Miss Winona Montcomery, Teacher, Secondary 
School, 1529 West Lewis St., Phoenix, Ariz. 

Mrs. Estuer Rausuensusn, Dean of the College, 
Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, N. Y. 

Mrs. IsapeL McLAuGHLIn Strepuens, Assistant 
Professor of Education, Wellesley College, Wellesley 
81, Mass. 

Miss JeNNiE WaAHLERT, Early Childhood Education 
Consultant, St. Louis Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, St. Louis, Mo. 


Fellowship Awards 


Chairman: Dr. Marcaret Expiorr Tracy, Pro- 
fessor of Economies, 504 School of Business Admin- 
istration, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Dr. A. Exvizasetu Apams, Chairman, Department 
of Zoology, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, 
Mass. 

Dr. Evatyn A. Crank, Chairman, Department of 
History, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Dr. Marcaret GitmMan, Professor of French, Bryn 
Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Dr. Marion Lawrence, Professor of Fine Arts, 
Barnard College, Columbia University, New York, 
Mis es 

Dr. Exvizaspeta Lee Vincent, Dean, New York 
State College of Home Economics, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Dr. Rura Watuerstern, Professor of 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis. 
Consultant: Dr. Dorotruy W. Weeks, Chairman, 
International Grants Committee 


English, 


Status of Women 


Chairman: Dr. RosamMonneE R. Boyp, Professor of 
Sociology, Converse College, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Lr. Cot. Mary AGNes Brown, 4606 Fifteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 11, D. C. 

Mrs. Marsorre Curtp Hustep, Marjorie Child 
Husted and Associates, 2119 E. Lake of the Isles 
Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 

Mrs. Dororuy McCui.toucu Ler, 1767 S.W. Pros- 
pect Dr., Portland, Ore. 

Mrs. Jonn Freperick Lewis, Jr., 1916 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

Dr. Ruta Merritt, Social Adviser for Women, 
University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 


International Relations 


Chairman: Dr. ANNE Gary PANNELL, President, 
Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va. 

Dr. M. Marcaret Batt, Professor of Political 
Science, Wellesley College, Wellesley 81, Mass. 
Dr. Exvizapetu L. Facxt, Chairman, Department 
of International Relations, University of Denver, 
Denver 10, Colo. 

Dr. Minnie M. Miter, Head, Foreign Language 
Department, Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria, Kans. 

Dr. Lucite DEEN PinxuaM, Chairman, Department 
of History, Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 


Mrs. Apotr Rosison, 554 S. Forest Dr., West 
Englewood, N. J. 


Sub-Committee on Selections for Oxford 
Chairman: Dr. Ruta Dean, Professor of French, 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 

Mrs. Gorpon Cuatmers, Kenyon College, Gam- 
bier, Ohio 

Dr. Marcaret C. Honour, Assistant Professor of 
English, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Miss Epitn R. Saut, The Kenesaw Apartments, 
3060 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Standards and Recognition 


Chairman: Dr. ANNA L. Rost Hawkes, Dean of 
Students, Mills College, Oakland 13, Calif. 

Dr. Heten Barton, Professor of Mathematics, 
Woman’s College of the University of North Caro- 
lina, Greensboro, N. C. 

Dr. Mivprep F. Berry, Professor of Speech, Rock- 
ford College, Rockford, IIL. 

Dr. Rutw Boynton, Director of Student Health 
Service, University of Minnesota, 
Minn. 

Dr. Erna Guntuer, Executive Officer, Department 
of Anthropology, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Dr. Estuer Lioyp-Jones, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
7. ¥. 

Dr. ANNA Ours.er, Associate Professor of Foreign 
Languages, Oklahoma Agricultural & Mechanical 
College, Stillwater, Okla. 

Dr. Katnertne Vickery, Professor of Psychology, 
Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 


Minneapolis, 


Dr. Dorotny Woopwarp, Professor of History, 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N. M. 
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AAUW Committees Continued 


Social Studies 


3ROWN, Professor of 
Social Anthropology, Scarritt College, Nashville, 


Tenn. 


Dr. Persia Campperyt, Assistant Professor of 
Economics, Queens College, Flushing, N. Y. 


Chairman: Dr. Ina CorInNNE 


Mrs. Barrow Lyons, Director, Statistics Branch, 
Public Housing Administration, Washington, D. C. 


Mrs. LAWRENCE E. ScHNEIDER, 5700 London Rd., 
Duluth, Minn. 


Mrs. J. E. Sremuer, 103 W. McMillan St., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 


Dr. Rura J. Tempe, Director, Special Health 
Services, Los Angeles City Health Department, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Legislative Program 


This committee includes a representative of each sub- 
ject-matter committee, as indicated. 


Chairman: Dr. Hatire Farmer, Head, Division of 
Social Sciences, Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 
Mrs. Sam T. Brown, 1680 Collingwood, San Jose, 
Calif. 

Mrs. W. W. Heckert, RFD 3, Wilmington, Del. 
Mrs. Rospert L. Lamkin, 2106 N. Huntington St., 
Arlington, Va. 

Mrs. Taytor SEEBER, 213 
Grosse Pointe Farms 30, Mich. 


Rd., 


Merriweather 


Dr. RosaMonveE R. Boyp, Status of Women Com- 
mittee 


Dr. Ina Cor1INNE Brown, Social Studies Committee 
Miss Nancy D. Lewis, Education Committee 


Dr. ANNE Gary PANNELL, International Relations 
Committee 





Fellowship Funds 
Chairman: Dr. Exvizasetu S. May, Dean, Wheaton 
College, Norton, Mass. 


Mrs. Roger Apams, 603 W. Michigan Ave., Ur- 
bana, Ill. 


Dr. Rutu Lowery, Associate Professor of English, 
Washburn Municipal University, Topeka, Kans. 
Dr. Ovtvia McHueu, 17 Exchange PI., Salt Lake 
City, Utah 

Dr. MarGcaret Picker, Dean of University Women, 
Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


Miss Eveanor Zets, Occupational Information and 
Guidance, Mississippi Department of Education, 
Jackson, Miss. 


Dr. Marcaret Exviiotrr Tracy, Chairman, Fellow- 
ship Awards Committee 


Consultant: Dr. Dorotruy W. Werks, Chairman, 
International Grants Committee 


By-Laws 


(The General Director is not an ex officio member of 
this committee.) 


Chairman: Mrs. A. E. Ruoaps, Route 4, Marshall, 
Mich. 


Mrs. Lovis ABRAMSON, JrR., 3322 Jefferson Ave., 
New Orleans 15, La. 

Mrs. ARNE FisueEr, 34 Elm Ct., South Orange, N. J. 
Mrs. E. Ransom Fox, 374 Fairfax Ave., San Mateo, 
Calif. 

Mrs. Tueo. A. Knox, 2833 Charles St., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 


Dr. Mivprep E. Taytor, Professor of Mathematics 


and Astronomy, Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, 
Va. 


OTHER COMMITTEES 


International Grants 

Chairman: Dr. Dorotuy W. Werks, Professor of 
Physics, Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 

Dr. ALona Exvizaspetu Evans, Assistant Professor 
of Political Science, Wellesley College, Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Dr. JANE OprpeNnnetmmer, Associate Professor of 
Biology, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Dr. HELEN Peak, Professor of Psychology, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Dr. Dorotuea Wyatt, Dean of Women, William 
and Mary College, Williamsburg, Va. 
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Arts 


Chairman: Mrs. F. Eowarp Det Dosso, 5717 Oliver 
Ave. South, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Miss BarsBara Cuaptn, 343 North Main St., Wells- 
ville, N. Y. 


Mrs. ALFronso DEL Marmou, 7721 Willow St., New 
Orleans, La. 


Mrs. Ray De Neser, Route 2, Box 304, Santa 
Maria, Calif. 


Mrs. Pavut C. Roserts, 204 E. Pennsylvania Ave. 
Urbana, IIl. 


BOA 


